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“Come Over into Mississippi, 
Suggests a Southern Baptist 


Ponder this letter written March 14, 1929, by a Mississippian! 


ol HE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION has sent me some tracts. 
I wish to thank you for ‘putting me next’ to all this. I am a Baptist, but in 1923 
I saw that the world had turned over and I began to try to overhaul my thinking. 


The South needs Unitarianism 


‘OF OF YOUR TRACTS does not predict rapid growth for your church. Do 

you not think this is just the time for your people to strike? Just now many 
men who cannot accept the teachings of the fundamentalists, men who never have 
heard of any other interpretation of the Bible, are going into atheism—because they 
do not know there is anywhere else to go or any other position to take. Do you not 
believe that Unitarianism, properly presented, would help them? 


Baptist gives unusual counsel 


hae MAY SOUND STRANGE, coming from a Baptist and a Mississippian. 

But not all Mississippians are anti-evolutionists. Neither are all Baptists funda- 
mentalists. Some of us are trying to do some thinking, although we know that old 
ideas die hard. 


The old order changeth 


fed Ce OLD INTERPRETATIONS of the Bible must go. I do not mind seeing 

your church aid in the promotion of more accurate thinking. Thousands of young 
people would find your church a happy community for them although the older people 
never will accept your denial of the Trinity. 


Weakness of Southern Orthodoxy 


£4 [Bee FAULT in our southern churches has been in trying to indoctrinate children 

with the most difficult teachings known to the Bible, when we should be teaching 
things the child mind can understand, leaving more difficult questions until 
they are ready to grapple with them. It strikes me that Unitarianism would do just 
this thing!”’ 


The field awaits cultivation — Will you help? 


Make checks payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. The fiscal year 
closes April 30. 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Black Shirt and the Red Hat 


HE QUARREL between Vatican and 

Quirinal has been ended. The temporal 
power of the Pope has been restored. Such 
are the current interpretations of what has 
been going on in Rome. These bald state- 
ments may not be literally true, but Mus- 
solini and Pius XI have come to some 
amicable agreement which seemingly saves 
the faces of both, replenishes the purse of 
Mother Church, and provides another prop 
for Fascism whenever a storm may arise. 
At any rate, Mussolini must think so, or 
he would not have arranged the new Con- 
cordat, the exact terms of which will not 
be divulged until April. 

Meanwhile, it is well to remember that 
Il Duce has been flirting with the Vatican 
since he assumed the power and the glory 
after his march to Rome. Mussolini, com- 
monly supposed to represent brutal force, 
is really a most suave diplomat. One of 
his earliest moves was to present a collec- 
tion of books from the Chigi Palace to the 
Vatican Library. Another friendly over- 
ture was the announcement that the statue 
of the archheretic Giordano Bruno would 
be taken down, because its presence was 
an affront to the Holy See. 

The calculating subtlety of Mussolini is 
reyealed by that incident of the statue. 
Its impending removal was widely adver- 
tised. That this monument to the Domini- 
ean friar, burnt for atheism in 1600, 
erected on the spot of that martyrdom in 
the Campo dei Fiori, right across the Tiber 


from the Vatican, was to be put away by 


the Fascisti, seemed a clear proof of Mus- 
solini’s clerical sympathies. But when I 
visited the Campo dei Fiori last June, the 
hooded monk still stood on his pedestal, 
scowling upon the mob in the vegetable 
market that fills the square. I expressed 
astonishment. 


Il Duce’s Psychology 


“When it was announced that Bruno 
would come down,’ said a wise Roman, 
“the clerical party rejoiced. If the statue 
had been removed, the opposition would 
have been enraged. Mussolini has pleased 
the one, and has not offended the other. 
What more could he do? He has shown 
his good intentions, without incurring 
blame for any act of fanaticism.” 

This is a fair summation of Fascist 
strategy or diplomacy. To understand it 
fully one must understand JI Duce’s psy- 
chology, the psychology of the Italian 
people, and the peculiar triangulation of 
power in Fascist Italy. 

_ My observations were gathered on a tour 
from Palermo to Peschiera, with eyes and 


ears wide open. I dined with millionaires 


GEORGE SEIBEL 


George Seibel is widely known as 
writer and publicist. He is secretary 
of the noted Pittsburgh Morals Hifi- 
ciency Commission, and dramatie and 
literary editor of The Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph. Mr. Seibel is the author of 
a number of books and plays. He was 
in Italy last summer. 


and contadini, chatted with cardinals and 
atheists, met learned judges and simple 
schoolgirls, artists and men of science, 
Garibaldian red shirts and Mussolinista 
black shirts. All talked freely—when no 
one else was around. 

The wisest of them admitted that the 
rule of Mussolini would last “until an ac- 
cident happens.” That is a gentle Italian 
euphemism. Mussolini is as wise as any 
of them, and he is taking no chances. He 
knows that in the three-cornered game he 
must play both ends for the benefit of 
the middle. 


Soviet with Dictator 


Mussolini knows Italian history, and re- 
members what happened to Cesar and 
Rienzi. He knows all about Napoleon. He 
is not going to make the mistakes those 
men made. But Mussolini is ambitious— 
and he has his share of vanity. Angels 
have fallen by these sins, and Mussolini 
doesn’t stand among the seraphim. In 
fact, he is one of the most curious crea- 
tures in the zoo of human history. He is 
a despot who is also a radical. 

This Mussolini is the same man who, 
after the execution of Ferrer in Spain, 
incited the destruction of a Madonna. But 
elerics believe he is ambitious to be 
crowned as emperor of a new Holy Roman 
Empire, and say he needs the Pope for his 
coronation. Mussolini is also the same 
man who edited a Socialist newspaper, op- 
posed Crispi’s rule of blood and iron, and 
antagonized Italy’s African war. But he 
knows that the royal house of Savoy is 
beloved by the Italians, with excellent 
reason, and he is not going to run counter 
to dynastic loyalties any more than he 
would offend Catholic pieties. 

Between Vatican and Quirinal, he is the 
Third Estate. Italy under Fascism and 
Mussolini may be called a Soviet with a 
Dictator—somewhat like Russia. Parlia- 
ment has been strangled and parties have 
been caged, but two other Forces remain. 
These are the Monarchy and the Papacy. 
Mussolini perhaps would like to be rid of 
both. He is still a radical. But he is tak- 
ing no chances. While he is slowly con- 
solidating his power, fortifying his position, 


he is smiling and bowing right and left. 
He is making no enemies, but trusting 
no friends. 

This was beautifully illustrated on vari- 
ous occasions by the Fascist attitude 
toward The Osservaiore Romano—the 
newspaper of the Vatican. Italy, so II 
Duce assures people, has “the freest press 
in the world”: it may criticize his violin- 
playing, but not his government. Yet no 
one has interfered with The Osservatore 
Romano, even when it printed something 
that reflected on the government—say 
about the suppression of the German lan- 
guage in the Tyrol. But the publication 
speedily disappeared from the news stands. 
Blackshirts would .buy up all copies and 
earry them off to headquarters. No one 
could object to this form of suppression— 
and it was effective! At the same time it 
avoided a break with the Vatican. 

That language question also shows how 
Mussolini generally swims with the tide. 
He speaks excellent German, likes to speak 
it, is proud of his acquaintance with Ger- 
man literature. Why should he wish to 
suppress German? He doesn’t. But why 
should he quarrel with some of his fa- 
natical followers if they delight in over- 
turning a statue of Walther von der 
Vogelweide? What’s an old poet and min- 
nesinger, dust for five centuries, that he 
should disturb party harmony? Mussolini 
is a realist, in the situation of Oliver 
Cromwell in 1660, which Macaulay pictures 
thus: 

“Oliver was little disposed to be either 
a persecutor or a meddler. But Oliver, the 
head of a party, and consequently, to a 
great extent, the slave of a party, could 
not govern altogether according to his own 
inclinations.” 


“Viva il Papal” 


The same formula that kept the Italian 
people quiet and content during the 
troublous times pictured by Suetonius is 
still potent to cure political unrest—Panem 
et circenses. The prescription is infallible. 
Perhaps forty per cent. of the Italian 
people are illiterate. What use have they 
for universal suffrage? Walk through the 
back streets of Naples. Everybody is 
busy, even the babies, thicker than Fords 
in Detroit. Everybody is happy, even the 
beggars put out of business by Mussolini. 
Give these people democracy, and you need 
a Tacany or a Camorra to hold them in 
line. Give them bread and a parade, and 
they will learn enough to write on every 
wall: W il Duce! 

There is no W in the Italian alphabet. 
It stands for double V—for the word 
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“Viva!” That is a very popular word. 
For the Italian it now embodies free 
speech. He can shout “Viva il Duce!” as 
loudly as he likes. He may even shout 
“Viva il Re!’ occasionally for a change— 
on a holiday when he has nothing to do. 
And now he is also shouting ‘Viva il 
Papa!” 

But the Italian to-day is kept very busy 
most of the time. There are many unem- 
ployed in Italy—they come under three 
heads: soldiers, priests, and babies. That 
is perfectly agreeable to Mussolini, for all 
these are conservative and stabilizing ele- 
ments, which keep the other element 
working harder. 

The Italian soldier is a fine fellow, who 
doesn’t swagger and ogle womey. Maybe 
that is vietato. The word vietato is now 
as popular in Italy as the old Prussian 
verboten was in Potsdam. 

The Italian priest looks wise and doesn’t 
say very much. He realizes that he is the 
representative of the country’s chief indus- 
try, and indispensable to the other indus- 
tries. People who came to receive the 
blessings stay to drink the vino rosso. 

The Italian baby is taking up so much 
room in the streets that it may soon be 
necessary to restrict the bicycle. Even 
soldiers and priests ride bicycles, which 
are worse than the elusive flea. 

Such are the happy, busy, teeming people 
of the Peninsula. They are not political 
animals, and are not worried over the re- 
striction of free speech. After all, who 
wanted to: talk? Politicians. Mussolini 
silenced them. Most of the people all over 
the world are probably weary of hearing 
politicians palaver, and would be glad if 
somebody could produce “silence in heaven 
about the space of half an hour.” 

Mussolini knows that the people must 
be kept at work—they must have enough 
to eat—they must play and laugh—they 
must love their Duce! You can buy pic- 
tures of Jl Duce for a few soldi anywhere, 
but I had to pay one and one-half lire in 
Verona for an “authentic portrait of 
Jesus”! 

Mussolini is an actor like Napoleon, as 
theatric and as popular as any matinée 
idol. The theater in Italy is in a parlous 
state. The trouble isn’t caused by the 
movies, but by Mussolini. He is the whole 
show, and he is careful not to offend his 
audiences. His great reforms are super- 
ficial—mostly the abolition of nuisances. 

Beggars have been pretty effectually 
banished. But they were an affliction and 
disgrace most Italians were glad to be rid 
of. Italian cities have been cleaned up. 
But that isn’t hard where labor is cheap 
and only waiting to be told what to do. 
Strikes have been stopped. Most strikes 
are the outeome of obstinacy, and the 
Italians are docile people. Now even 
profanity is being verboten.. You see pla- 
cards in railroad stations warning all that 


Sono Proibito 
la Bestemmia 


e il 
Turpiloquia 
“Forbidden are Oaths and Vile Lan- 
guage.” Fasces and star emphasize the 


prohibition. Who would object to the pro- 
hibition of swearing where there is noth- 
ing to swear at? Where everything is for 
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the best in the best of all possible worlds? 
Where a wise and omnipotent Duce has 
even decreed the extermination of the fly, 
the pesky mosca domestica? 

This is almost the whole secret of Mus- 
solini’s power and his unwaning popu- 
larity. He has instituted a number of 
real reforms that hurt nobody of im- 
portance. And he struts before the people 
with the clanking bravado of Jack the 
Giant-Killer. He is a popular hero, half 
Siegfried, half Santa Claus—and he does 
no harm, except to some traditions. 


What Fascism Is 


The proud claim that Fascism is a new 
political philosophy would make social 
philosophers smile. Fascism is merely 
practical politics divorced from parties. 
Mussolini is the Big Boss who makes 
everybody behave. He believes in direct 
action. Being apparently both honest and 
bullet-proof, he gets results. 

As far as any label fits, Italy has al- 
most a Soviet government like Russia. 
Sovietism and Communism are not the 
same thing. An autocracy could be com- 
munistic; a communistie society would 
probably have to be autocratic. But the 
Soviet idea might be adapted to a capi- 
talist state. It merely means that rep- 
resentation by geographical districts is 
representation is by 
trades or classes. The Soviet is an at- 
tempt to get rid of the politicians, which 
many countries would be glad to do. 

Mussolini is taking no chances with 
politicians, press, or priests. Some of his 
regulations sound like comic opera. One 
journalist whose writings were not suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic was ordered to be in 
his home by ten o’clock every night— 
evidently on the theory that political 
conspiracies begin at 10.80. Strangers 
coming to Rome must pay a special tax 
for a special permit to remain in the city. 
You must reveal the names, and even the 
ser, of your father and mother. As if 
spies or traitors couldn’t lie! As if mos- 
quito bites would promote patriotism! As 
if red tape could ever hold back revolution 
or earthquakes ! 

3ut the main lines of Mussolini’s dip- 
lomatie strategy are correct. Radical as 
he is, he exemplifies the attitude of the 
Roman world toward its many religions, 
as set forth by Gibbon: “To the people 
all were equally true, to the philosopher 
equally false, to the magistrate equally 
useful.” He knows crowd psychology as 
if he had studied Shakespeare’s mobs. He 
knows, above all, that he dare not be 
afraid. He knows he must show no weak- 
ness to the outside world, so he builds 
more barracks and calls for more babies; 
nor to the House of Savoy, so he keeps 
his Soviet from stepping on the toes of 
monarchical tradition; nor to the Vatican, 
so he lays an embargo upon educational 
organizations he cannot control. 

Quirinal and Holy See, while professing 
to be his friends, are probably watching 
with jealous animosity for the first 
blunder. And Mussolini knows that— 
which is a fine thing for Italy. Mussolini 
must produce results; he must be good, 
or he'll be crushed by Crown and Tiara. 
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Vatican and Quirinal are awaiting the 
fullness of time. They can afford to wait 
till he slips; he cannot afford to take any 


chances. He must watch the weather, 
study the menu, talk loud, and walk 
warily. 


Italian psychology is meridional and 
mercurial. These people are as good- 
natured as their skies, as patient as their 
soil. ‘No one works harder than the 
Italians; no one is content with less. But 
they are also as incalculable as Vesuvius 
and as sudden as a storm on Lago di 
Garda. So Mussolini is taking no chances. 

Out of such complex conditions and 
delicate adjustments the new Concordat 
has been produced. It is a conciliatory 
move, like nearly all in Mussolini’s astute 
game. He carries a big stick, but he 
speaks softly except for public consump- 
tion. He has really ceded very little to 
the Vatican. The rectifications of bounda- 
ries do not enlarge the Vatican domain 
by very many acres. The concessions to 
papal sovereignty do not amount to much 
more than the status of extraterritoriality 
enjoyed by most Western powers in Far 
Eastern lands. The Protestant world is 
not likely to be worried, when King 
Gustav of Sweden, who sits on the very 
Lutheran throne of .the belligerent Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, was the first sovereign to 
call in person and congratulate Pius XI. 
What will the Klan say to that new 
Canossa ? 

There is talk of the Vatican securing 
admission to the League of Nations. That 
seems absurd. The Vatican could not 
become embroiled in international politics 
without sacrificing its own prestige. There 
is also talk of the possibility that fewer 
Italian cardinals may be created hence- 
forth. That also seems absurd. Italy and 
the Vatican having adjusted their differ- 
ences, Why should the Pope, himself 
Italian, put aliens into the seats of the 
mighty? There is also talk of the Canon 
Law superseding the state law, which 
seems utterly absurd, as the structure of 
fifty years is not likely to be overthrown 
or obliterated by a few strokes of the pen. 

What the Concordat will really do is 
to end a theoretical state of war which 
no longer existed. The Pope receives 
financial compensation for certain prop- 
erty once taken from him. He gets back 
a little of the other property taken from 
him. He will need the billion lire to 
keep up the new estates and domains. 
As for political influence, such as is im- 
agined in the well-known lines of Bul- 
wer's “Richelieu”— 


“Then wakes the power which in the age of 
iron 


Burst forth to curb the great and raise the 
low. 


The awful circle of our solemn Church! 

Set but a foot within that holy ground, 

And on thy head—yea, though it wore a 
crown— 

IT launch the curse of Rome!” 


—there is no occasion for Senator Heflin 
to lose any sleep, nor for the Kleagles to 
flutter in their cotes. The venerable eagle 
I saw pensioned in a cage within the 
Vatican Gardens will not soar any great 
distance. 
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What, then, has happened? What is 
different? What is changed? That re- 
mains to be revealed by the next ten 
years. The three divided Forces within 
the Italian triangle will smile more 
sweetly and watch one another more 
warily. There will be more circuses, more 
fanfares, more banners, more parades to 
keep the multitude in good humor. Every- 
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body will be happy and all will go well— 
unless some accident happens! But Mus- 
solini will still keep his eyes open and 
his powder dry. And the Vatican will 
still have to mind its own business. And 
the grandson of Victor Emmanuel will 
still wait for the day of reckoning, when 
the radical upstart from journalism may 
go the way of Masaniello and Rienzi. 


System as Sin 


Church Conference on Peace declares highest patriotism turns from 
violence to irenic means of settling world disputes, and 
limits man’s obedience to the State 


HIE Second Conference on the Churches 

and World Peace held at Columbus, 
Ohio, March 6 to 8, was convinced of one 
thing—that the question of International 
peace is to-day the great ethical question 
before the churches, just as slavery was 
in the period before the Civil War. 

Over one hundred official delegates of 
twenty-one different religious bodies, with 
some fifty other delegates representing 
interdenominational associations and peace 
societies, spent the three days in drawing 
up a program which is to be submitted 
to the various denominational groups as 
representing the ideals of Protestant 
Christianity in respect to war. 
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The chairman of the Conference was 
Dean Charles N. Lathrop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. The general sec- 
retaries were Dr. Benjamin 8S. Winchester 
and Dr. Sidney L. Gulick of the Federal 
Council, and the recording secretaries 
were Mrs. Evelyn Nicholson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter of the Unitarian Church. 
In addition to Dr. Dexter, the Unitarian 
delegates were Rey. George L. Parker of 
Toledo, Rey. Edwin H. Wilson of Dayton, 
Rev. John F. Meyer of Columbus, and 
Miss Gertrude Taft of Cleveland. 

It was pre-eminently a study conference 
on the topics of the general attitude of 
the churches toward war and the best 
methods of education for peace. Educa- 
tion should not stop with the children. 
A new emphasis was placed on work with 
adults in connection with our whole plan 
of religious education, and it seemed to 
the writer that this was one aspect which 
in Unitarian churches, at least, especially 
needed emphasis. 

The greatest controversy in the confer- 
ence came over the following resolu- 
tion: “The church of Jesus Christ as an 
institution stands for the renunciation of 
war and refuses to be used as an instru- 
ment or agent in the support of war.” 
This resolution was carefully considered 
by one of the special committees of the 
conference, and when it was presented by 
them to the plenary session of the con- 
ference it read as follows: “We... hold 
that the churches should now condemn 
resort to war as sin and should hence- 
forth refuse as institutions to sanction it 
or to be used as agents in its support.” 


The phrase involving the condemnation 
of war as sin was the crux of the situa- 
tion. The resolution which was finally 
passed, to be submitted to the various 
denominational bodies, reads as follows: 
“The churches should condemn resort to 
the war system as sin and should hence- 
forth refuse as institutions to sanction it 
or to be used as agencies in its support.” 

The ‘‘war system’ was more nearly in 
line with the principles as laid down in 
the Kellogg Pact than “war” itself, al- 
though it seemed to the non-theological 
mind of the writer that this was some- 
what splitting hairs. 

The first and second affirmations of the 
conference were particularly striking: 


1. We hold that the Church, the 
body of Christ all-inclusive—tran- 
scending race and national divisions— 
should henceforth condemn and re- 
nounce recourse to war for the solu- 
tion of international controversies, and 
should insist that responsible states- 
men shall conduct the policies and 
procedures of the state in harmony 
with the spirit, the pledges, and the 
intent of the Pact. 

2. We hold that the churches of 
Jesus Christ should be a mighty 
dynamic in abolishing war. War 
denies the Fatherhood of God, scorns 
the brotherhood of Man, mocks the 
sacredness of human life, is merciless 
to helpless women and children, uses 
falsehood, ignores justice, releases the 
passions, and cultivates hate. War 
means everything that Jesus did not 
mean, and means nothing that He did 
mean. 


wo 


If these affirmations should be generally 
aecepted by the churches, it would seem 
as though it would involve a new attitude 
in the relationship of our entire religious 
organization to the war system. 

Another general statement of the con- 
ference is of particular interest in that 
it apparently limits the omnipotence of 
the state in so far as its relationships to 
religious organizations are concerned: 


We hold that Christians should be 
good citizens, obeying the laws of the 
state and being subject to its author- 
ity up to the point where obedience 
to man would be disobedience to God. 


Still another general affirmation would 
seem to point toward an altogether differ- 
ent attitude on the part of most of our 
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religious organizations toward conscientious 
objectors, as it states that “the churches 
should support and sustain with moral 
approval individuals who, in the exercise 
of their right of conscience, refuse to take 
part in war, or in military training.” 

An entire group of the resolutions 
adopted had to do with economic and 
political aspects of war, and definite study 
programs were urged on the churches. 
Among the recommendations, the follow- 
ing were especially significant: 


Loyal acceptance of the spirit and 
intent of the Kellogg Pact; advocacy 
of membership of the United States in 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and acceptance of the optional 
clause for obligatory jurisdiction; ad- 
vocacy by the United States for mem- 
bership in the League of Nations; gen- 
eral and drastic reductions of arma- 
ments; advocacy of the abandonment 
of the policy of armed intervention 
by one power on its own authority ; 
and the substitution of non-violent 
measures collectively administered. 


The conference urged the careful study 
of the intent and meaning of the Capper 
and Porter resolutions, so that action 
might be taken at some future time. It 
opposed all military training in church in- 
stitutions and public high schools, all com- 
pulsory military training in colleges and 
universities. It also advocated the separa- 
tion of the system of chaplains from mili- 
tary control and urged that chaplains 
should be at the service of friend and foe 
alike, as ministers of religion and not 
ministers of the state. 
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Most of the representatives present felt 
that the Pact of Paris had placed the 
nations in a position where it was not 
treason, but the highest patriotism, to 
stand for peaceful means of settling dis- 
putes as opposed to violence. 

When the resolutions adopted by the 
Columbus conference are sent to all the 
various denominational bodies, it is hoped 
that the bulk of them will be adopted 
as part of many denominational programs. 
The more drastic resolutions will probably 
meet with opposition. If they are even 
discussed, it will be a new way of facing 
an old duty, and a gain. 

Many of the ministers present said that 
if information in regard to the causes of 
the last war had been widespread, many 
of them could not have taken the position 
which they took in 1917 and 1918. 

Every denomination, it was said, should 
have a commission dealing with peace or 
international relations and, if possible, an 
executive whose task should be that par- 
ticular aspect of religious life. Such men 
would constitute a cabinet of religions for 
peace. 

The concluding affirmation points up 
the situation, insofar as it affects religious 
bodies, as follows: 


“We believe that the decisive 
struggle is now on between two mighty 
systems: one, the belief and life that 
might gives right, and nations are 
beings of power without moral obliga- 
tions; the other, that right stands 
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above might, that nations are moral 
beings with inescapable moral obliga- 
tions. The fate of civilization de- 
pends, we believe, on the issues of this 
struggle. A few years of grace are 
before us. Which way the issue goes 
depends primarily on the vision, cour- 
age, and faith of the churches.” 


Proctor Under 
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This statement makes it clear that 
while there are economic, political, and 
social aspects to this question which must 
not be neglected, primarily it is an ethical 
and religious responsibility, and as such 
it is the task of organized religion. 

R. Oth 


Mr. Wetherell 


When friends of the Academy sit down to the fiftieth 
anniversary dinner to-night, they will hear of 
flourishing conditions in all departments 


HE trustees of Proctor Academy will 

give a dinner to-night at the University 
Club, Boston, Mass., in observance of the 
golden anniversary of the school. Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, president of the Board 
of Trustees, will preside. The speakers 
will be Dr. Lewis Perry, headmaster of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin, and Carl B. Wetherell, head- 
master of Proctor. The trustees will 
utilize the anniversary to acquaint the 
fellowship in whose name they have ac- 
cepted responsibility with the present con- 
dition and prospects of the school. 

A fiftieth birthday suggests retrospect. 
For Proctor it means a new starting point. 
Since Mr. Wetherell became headmaster, 
two years ago, the Academy has shown 
unmistakable signs of forward movement. 


Dormitories are filled to capacity with 
students, among them several sous and 
daughters of Unitarian ministers. The 


faculty has been strengthened. The curric- 
ulum, modernized and broadened, is ap- 
proved by the New Hampshire State Board 
of Education and the New England Col- 
lege Entrance Board. 

Even more significant is the spirit which 
is felt, even by a visitor who spends a few 
hours at the school. The postponement 
subtly implied in the name “preparatory 
school” is unknown at Proctor. There 
boys and girls are not so much preparing 


to live—they are living. The years of 
transition from childhood to manhood 


value in themselves, not subordi- 
nate to the future. Granted that college 
and life must be prepared for, the fact 
is never forgotten that actual living is 
the best road to larger and richer life. 

All the elements that make up Proctor 
work together to this result. The physica! 
environment, spacious, hill-encircled, the 
quite village without exciting distractions 
the natural facilities, fully utilized, 
sports that salt with fun the business of 
building hardy bodies—all these promote 
the health that is the basic foundation of 
happy, efficient living. 

Those “gentlemen and ladies” who, ac- 
cording to an early catalogue, spent eight 
hours a day in study, might wonder how 
anything worth while educationally could 
be accomplished with so much time given 
to games, dramatics, and similar activi 
ties. They would find, however, that 
mental development is the main business 
at Proctor now, as it was fifty years ago. 
The real difference is that educational 
values are more broadly conceived. The 


have a 


for 


“common and ornamental branches” have 
given place to a comprehensive program 
that enables youth to grapple with youth’s 
own problems and tasks, and, in so doing, 
prepare for the problems and tasks that 
lie ahead. 

Central in Proctor life and Proctor’s 
vision of the future of its students is the 
personality of Carl B. Wetherell. Sur- 
rounded by a group of boys and girls in 
animated talk, or helping an individual 
to find the way through his personal prob- 
lems, or leading the school in worship in 
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the beautiful Unitarian Church, which is 
also the Academy Chapel, or in the class- 
room or the swimming hole—this man 
who understands young people, because he 
loves them and radiates a contagious in- 
fluence. Living with him, they tend in- 
stinetively to give their best and expect 
the best. 

Proctor is a Unitarian school. Fifty 
years ago the Unitarian Educational So- 
ciety took over the property of the old 
Academy, paying $350. The old Academy 
Hall, “carpeted and handsomely furnished 
with chairs and settees,” as the catalogue 
said, has given place to a group of build- 
ings bearing such names as Gannett, Cary, 
Slocomb, and Mary Lowell Stone. The 
atmosphere of liberal religion pervades all 
activities, with its quiet emphasis on the 
value of persons rather than patterns, and 
its sense of freedom inseparably linked 
to responsibility. 

Proctor to-day looks to the past, not in 
awe of a tradition, but seeking the light 
of tested experience. It looks to the 
future with eagerness to find the best. It 
does not fear experiments, but it differen- 
tiates between experiment and glittering 
novelty. It is concerned with meeting 
present needs and foreseeing a little way 


RAGGED MOUNTAIN 


FROM GANNETT HOUSE 
Every morning the student looks to the glorious hills from his study window 


in the boy's 


dormitory 
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into the future the needs of youth in this 
swiftly changing age. In the midst of 
shifting values, it endeavors to keep a 
firm grasp on values that endure, to guide 
into ways that lead to no “dead-end,” but 
out and up to meet the challenge of life, 
and to develop the vigor of body, mind, 
and spirit that makes the journey a joy. 

Necessarily Proctor has problems. Any 
institution that regards a heritage as 
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suflicient for its life is already in decline. 
To-day must provide for needs that yester- 
day could not prophesy. Some of the 
problems, perhaps the most difficult, be- 
long to the trustees and faculty. Others, 
not less pressing, they share with the 
fellowship of Unitarians and friends of 
liberal education. Confidently they antici- 
pate the response that must come when 
these problems are understood. 


AFTER THE BLESSED HOUR IN THE CHAPEL 


Midwinter recessional from worship, which is the inspiring center and unifying soul 
of the student. life 


Editorial in Register Is Subject 
of Homiletic Review Questionnaire 


N Editorial in Tue Reeister on “What 
Makes a Church?’ is taken as the 
subject of a questionnaire sent by The 
Homiletic Review to many distinguished 
American preachers, who contribute to the 
April number of that international min- 
isters’ magazine their various answers. 
According to THE Reeisrer, “preaching 
makes a church.” The editorial, which 
was published December 6, 1928, stated 
the opinion that “preaching still registers 
more than fifty units in a total of one 
hundred, in the figures tabulated by the 
experts in both theological school and 
parish.” 

The Review quoted THe ReeisteR when 
it made inquiry of successful ministers in 
all parts of the country for their opinion 
as to the relative contributions to paro- 
chial success made by preaching and 
pastoral work, as to what proportion of 
success is due to the membership and the 
congregation, and as to whether preach- 
ing should give way in some degree to 
larger participation by the congregation 
in the services of worship. The first in- 


stalment of the replies appears in the 
April issue. 

Dr. William L. Stidger of the Copley 
Methodist Church in Boston, Mass., and 
The Review staff, had also made inquiry 
as to the value of preaching, and he says: 
“Judging from the letters which I have 
received, preaching would register closer 
to seventy-five per cent., instead of fifty.” 
Pastoral work comes second. If he were 
building a church, however, he would pro- 
vide seventy-five per cent. of space for edu- 
cational work and twenty-five for preach- 
ing, and even then “the thing that would 
sustain and keep the churebh before the 
public . . . would be the preaching in the 
pulpit.” President Harlan L. Feeman of 
Adrian College also gives percentages, di- 
viding success essentials into three equal 
parts: of preaching, “rooted in a setting of 
elevated participating worship”; pastoral 
work, and organization based on actual 
needs. Dr. Dan Freeman Bradley of 
Cleveland, Ohio, places fifty per cent. 
valuation on “the church as a going con- 
eern without regard to feature,” and ten 
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per cent. each on preaching, “if above 
average,” and pastoral visitation, includ- 
ing funerals, weddings, and baptisms.” He 
avers that “preaching is less important now 
because oratory is at a discount.” Much 
preaching to-day is “old stuff,’ obvious. 

The most convinced advocate of the pul- 
pit in these letters is Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, noted Fundamentalist Presby- 
terian of Pittsburgh, Pa. But Dr. Charles 
L. Goodell of the Federal Council of 
Churches places pastoral care above 
preaching. Protestantism, says Dr. Ray- 
mond Calkins of Cambridge, Mass., has 
relied too much on preaching. He stresses 
the service of worship, particularly the 
quieter moments of prayer, silence, and 
meditation, and the recovery of the lost 
sense of beauty. But he does not dis- 
parage real preaching, which, when done 
“out of a powerful spiritual experience,” 
never fails of its effect. “Personality is 
the answer to your question,” declares Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, who emphasizes co- 
operation of all elements of church as the 
secret of success, and speaks a word for 
music as an integral part of the service. 
Dr. W. Russell Bowie of Grace Church, 
New York City, stated that it was more 
important to include all the elements of 
success than “to argue about their relative 
importance,’ and pleaded for the church 
forum, where people “who are doing their 
own thinking shall have a chance to be 
heard.” 

The importance of the personality of 
the preacher-pastor is mentioned frequently 
in the letters. Dr. Joseph Martin Dawson 
of Waco, Tex., says: 

“Just as the person of Jesus, rather 
than teaching or anything else, is the 
center of the Christian religion, so the 
preacher—the sum of his personality, his 
leadership, his preaching, his example and 
influence—constitutes the rallying center 
in the life of a Protestant church. It 
depends upon the individual ‘preacher as 
to which element is the more important. 
In most instances, I should say that what- 
ever else the preacher does, he must 
preach. If he cannot preach, the church 
will languish.” ; 

THE REGISTER’S position is sustained by 
Dr. James I. Vance of Nashville, Tenn., 
who says that “fifty per cent. value is not 
too high to assign to the pulpit in minis- 
terial activities.” But he regards pastoral 
visiting as more important than the popu- 
lar estimate given it to-day. He looks 
upon the modern church as. overorganized. 
He declares: “In religion, an ounce of per- 
sonality is worth a pound of machinery.” 
His brother, Joseph A. Vance of Detroit. 
Mich., puts preaching, if inspiring and 
short, and pastoral work, on a par. He 
decries a substitution of ritualism for 
preaching, declaring that ‘spiritual pag- 
eantry has never yet resulted in producing 
spiritual earthquakes.” 


Reprinted in Fleet’s Review 


The April issue of Fleet’s Review, 2 
monthly digest of current magazine litera- 
ture, reprints the substance of the article 
by Rey. John Clarence Petrie in THE 
Reeister of February 28, entitled “The 
Pope is King.” 
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THE REGISTER Index 


S A PART of this issue, we are publishing the 
A index of THE REGISTER for 1928. It was our in- 
tention to omit the index, because we doubted the 
usefulness of it. Weekly papers are not much used 
for reference, we thought. In previous years the 
demand for such access to our publication seemed 
small. Requests came in when the index did not 
appear at the close of 1928, and we have yielded. 
Libraries were especially interested. The work has 
been well done, and the pages have been bound in 
the center of the paper, so that by opening the wire 
stitching the index may be detached and kept apart. 
Readers who desire extra copies may have them 
without cost by applying to the Circulation 
Department. 


Just Another Sect? 


HAT MAKES A CHURCH? We attempted 

to answer the question a while ago, and the 
interest of The Homiletic Review in our editorial 
has produced a number of good and diverse answers 
from distinguished ministers of various denomina- 
tions. There is another question which our Unita- 
rian kinsmen in England are dealing with in The 
Inquirer—‘Are we [ Unitarians] a church?” 

That some of us do not wish to be a church, and 
that there is no likelihood of our becoming an insti- 
tution, are two facts that we all know. There is 
good ground for saying that insofar as we develop 
an organization, we tend to a standard of faith and 
of practice, which is not our conception of Unita- 
rianism. But that is abstract truth. The reality 
is we must make adjustments for common action; 
that is true in any line of work just as soon as two 
people get together. We keep under, for practical 
co-operation, the extreme individualism that we 
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nevertheless hold to in our personal opinions and 
beliefs. 

Just how much we should restrain our individual 
ideas for the work’s sake nobody knows, but there 
is a point beyond which we ought not to go. If we 
do, we destroy ourselves, though we may get some 
money for our silence. That is always the tempta- 
tion, even the fear, with officialdom, whether it be 
in a system of Methodist bishops or an administra- 
tive committee of Unitarians. What do we gain, 
what do we lose? There is too much touchiness in 
all churches about questions of peace and war, of 
industry and capital, of political partisanship, of 
theological and ethical beliefs, and we regret to say 
we know Unitarians who get upset like the others. 
That means reaction wins, if we yield. 

What makes Unitarian churches? Adventure in 
truth for holiness and fellowship makes Unitarian 
churches, especially when adventure is dangerous. 
Cowardice is abhorrent. Rey. Lawrence Redfern 
says that when we began, we made an attempt to 
bring together the various schools of thought, or 
churches, by taking broader and higher ground in 
order to gain “a common perception of a larger 
truth.” But now we are regarded by many persons 
as just another sect. Part of the reputation is de- 
served, because some have committed us to sectarian 
purposes. This commitment is just as likely te come 
from headquarters as from half-baked zealots. We 
must keep to that glorious and holy original pur- 
pose. If we go in for mere numbers, or federations, 
or social activities, we lose our purpose and are no 
more. These are not first. Our witness of the Liv- 
ing Spirit we believe is true, and let us be faithful 
to the Spirit. 


The First Month 


HIS DAY marks the beginning of the second 

month of President Hoover’s administration. 
The atmosphere is changing in Washington. There 
is not much verbal outgiving, but something is 
breathing there that bodes well for the Nation, in 
certain respects. It feels invigorating, almost ex- 
pansive. We are going to get at this prohibition 
business. Mr. Hoover will have a different record 
from that of his predecessor. The Jones law will 
soon be striding the land, with five years in prison 
and $10,000 fine as the legs of the giant. The rum 
violators will feel small and behave accordingly. 
They will beat to cover, or go to jail, or give up the 
business. These four years will see alcoholic traffic 
tremendously reduced, and the lawful attitude of 
the people increased. 

Our relations with Europe and Asia will improve 
distinctly, because Mr. Hoover is the first President 
who has world-mindedness. No land is alien to 
him, East or West. That implies both sympathy 
and understanding. He cannot easily be deceived. 
Mexico will feel his strong hand of backing in the 
restoration of order there. He abhors inefficiency, 
and rebellion is all waste. He will not be fooled by 
the Church, either there or here. State and church 
must remain separate, 

In administrative matters, there are already signs 
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of promptness and precision, with little political 
inhibition. But of Mr. Hoover’s cabinet we can 
not speak with enthusiasm. It is nothing remark- 
able, and we may not look there expectantly for 
social advancement in the industrial and economic 
field. Mr. Hoover himself believes that the present 
order is the best order, and certainly prosperity 
does come of it—to some. We should like to see 
very early his reaction to a fundamental issue show- 
ing how reactionary or otherwise he is. This is the 
field which will determine his place in our history. 
He can be successful if he keeps things as they are; 
but no one becomes great in this world who fails to 
make essential changes for the better and looking to 
the best of all alike. 


Mr. Edison’s Remark 


M®: EDISON’S REMARK may have been rhe- 
torical, that “we do not know the one-mil- 
lionth part of anything,” but there is something in 
it much to our liking, and it is this: Science, or 
scientists, actually depend most upon their infer- 
ences from the very little they know, to build up 
their body of learning, and, because they do, science 
is just as theoretical as any system of theology or 
school of philosophy. Science starts off with a 
small factual investment. 

To speak of the “laws” of the scientist and the 
“theories” of the metaphysician is downright 
absurd. We once made that distinction between 
the two kinds of learning, with all the praise for 
the scientist. He had the facts, but the poor theo- 
logian, we said, was only guessing. Now we know 
such things as facts are exceedingly small in 
science, relative to the volume of speculation that 
is characteristic of science. What we really know 
is suggested boldly by Mr. Edison. He, like all his 
confréres, works in the field of theory all the time, 
just as the man does who is trying to get at the 
meaning of religious experience. 

Scientist and theologian walk hand in hand in 
their methods, and we like to say in their modesty. 
It is a great gain. The wont was to regard them 
as living in two different worlds. There was a 
practical dualism which now seems not only false 
but crude and childish. No one who is informed 
says anything contemptuous about a religious 
statement being “merely a theory,” because we 
know there is precious little beside theory anywhere 
in the world. What was once called law, as though 
it came down from the mind of the Eternal and 
was received with perfect comprehension by the 
mind of man, is nothing of the kind. A law in 
science, Edward E. Slosson says, is at best ‘a de- 
scription in the fewest possible words of what hap- 
pens.” We add that many times it is only a de- 
seription of what we think happens, because the 
words are the product of the human mind. A so- 
called law is therefore not inviolable and infallible. 
It is a very human production, because “scientific 
laws exist nowhere except in the minds of men.” 

The difference between the scientist and the 
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metaphysician is not in disparagement of the latter. 
On the contrary, wise men are now Saying that the 
scientist has not gone as deeply into his searching 
as the metaphysician, and can learn of him. The 
theologian does not speak of what he believes as 
law. He accepts much on faith. He has too much 
regarded his findings as truth, and has held on to 
his doctrines and become fixed, or, as we say, 
orthodox. That is why orthodoxy is terrible in its 
consequences, especially in religion. It stands still 
and kills. The soul dies under its repressing hand. 
The scientist of the right kind is willing to scrap 
yesterday’s theory if he finds something he regards 
as better to-day. In most churches there is a pal- 
sied spiritual state because of the vainglorious 
orthodox know-it-all attitude, while our universities 
are abounding with the spirit of free searching for 
facts and brave making of new theories. 

We learn a great lesson—whatever we know and 
believe is at last the result of the “workings of the 
mind,” and of nothing else. When we understand 
that, there is no breach between science and reli- 
gion, for their quest is one, their method is one, 
and their conclusions are more and more bound to 
become one. Nothing is more marvelous in the 
world to-day than the mutual approach of the 
scientist and the theologian. The present-day 
theory of matter, for instance, leaves the notion of 
materialism far behind. Some day we shall see the 
sun shining on a world where the scientist and the 
metaphysican will be in corporate partnership, 
doing the same thing for the same end. To serve 
the race and give the world a push upward is what 
we are all here for. 


The Blue Menace 


HOSE TWO WORDS of the Rey. Vivian T, 

Pomercy, “blue menace,” have now gone into 
the uttermost parts of the world. They describe 
the silly and mischievous behavior of people who, 
if they but knew it, would stop all enlightenment 
and all progress, because they oppose new ideas. 
They are static and stupid souls whose major 
conduct is motivated by fear. In his article in 
Harper’s Magazine on the subject, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard cites an almost inexhaustible list of 
repressions and blacklistings of leading publicists 
by several organizations, including so-called big 
business, and these are only typical of a very wide 
state of mind beyond organized bounds that, es- 
pecially since the war, has been a reproach to this 
country. The inwardness of the thing is well de- 
scribed by Mr. Villard, as follows: 

It is all a part of the psychology of fear, and those we fear 
we usually hate. We do not want those we fear and hate to 
share our inherited rights. We deny to them the possibility 
that they may be just as devoted to the Republic as ourselves. 
The writer of this article is as opposed to bolshevizing this 
country as anybody else. But he cannot see why anybody 
should not be allowed to talk about it if he wants to do so. 
Who is really so foolish as to believe that anything but an 
infinitesimal fraction of the people desires any such radical 


change when we have not a liberal party—uuless the Socialists 
are to be so ranked—in the field of the Presidential election? 
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Brahmo Samaj Meetings in Calcutta: 


A Letter from Dr. 


MADRAS. 

As the first of the American delegates 
to the Brahmo Samaj Centenary who 
have arrived in India, Mrs. Southworth 
and I have been given an unusual oppor- 
tunity to visit the various Samajes, to 
become acquainted with a large number ot 
Brahmos in all parts of the country, and 
to experience the delightful hospitality 
of Indian homes. It was earnestly hoped 
by our Brahmo friends that the foreign 
delegates would arrive for the beginning 
of the celebration in August. We arrived 
early in November instead, and by a stroke 
of ill-fortune our fellow delegates, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese and Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
were overtaken by illmess and detained on 
their outward journey and prevented from 
reaching India until late in January. 

The centenary began in August last with 
a week of big meetings in Calcutta, in- 
cluding a large Parliament of Religions. 
Then a series of missionary journeys were 
projected north, south, east, and west, in 
which the major part of the speaking 
was to be done by the foreign delegates. 
This program had to be considerably modi- 
fied by the late arrival of some of these 
delegates and by the inability of others 
to endure the strain of the rapid traveling 
and almost. continuous speaking. 

Dr. and Mrs. William H. Drummond of 
England, with five lay delegates, arrived 
in October and started at once to Dacca 
and Shillong in East Bengal. We joined 
them on their return in an expedition to 
the Punjab, where Dr. Drummond was 
compelled by illness to tarry for several 
weeks. The next stop for Mrs. South- 
worth and myself was on the West Coast 
at Karachi, after a journey of several 
hundred miles across the desert and thence 
by boat to Bombay and visits to Brahmo 
centers in the Bombay Presidency. Then, 
as Christmas was near, meetings were 
temporarily suspended and we were about 
to start eastward via Delhi, Agra, and 
Benares, cities we were eager to visit but 
had been obliged to pass by without stop- 
ping because they were not included in 
our speaking itinerary. But an invitation 
to preside at the meeting of the All-India 
Theistic Conference held in Calcutta in 
Christmas Week and to give the annual 
presidential address compelled me again 
to pass Delhi and Benares without stop- 
ping and confined our sight-seeing to the 
city of the Taj Mahal. A glimpse of that 
marvelous mausoleum was well worth the 
long journey from Bombay. 

The Theistic Conference was followed 
by a remarkable series of meetings known 
as the Indian National Congress. It was 
held in a huge pandal or tent capable of 
seating from twenty to thirty thousand 
people, and filled to capacity. With one 
heart and one voice, the members of the 
Congress were determined that India must 
have self-government, that she must not 
remain a subject nation. 

Tater came the great anniversary meet- 
ings of the Brahmo Samaj at Calcutta, 
at which the foreign delegates were given 
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a conspicuous place on the program. The 
large mandir, or prayer hall, was crowded 
from early in the morning, and the crowd 
remained in attendance at the afternoon 
and evening sessions. The meetings closed 
with another parliament of religions held 
in the Senate Hall of the University, at 
which it was estimated that two thousand 
people were present. Mohammedans, 
Christians, Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, 
Parsees, Siks, and others participated, as 
well as representatives of the Arya and 
the Brahmo Samaj. Such meetings do 
much to produce a better understanding 
among the warring religious forces of 
India, as well as to emphasize the uni- 
versality of the Brahmo faith. With char- 
acteristic modesty, after Rabindranath 
Tagore had given his presidential address, 
the Brahmos called first an HEnglishman 
and later an American to the chair to 
preside at the opening and closing ses- 
sions of this enormously popular parlia- 
ment. By good fortune, Dr. Reese ac- 
companied by Mrs. Sydney Snow and 
daughter, arrived just in time to be pres- 
ent and to speak at this closing meeting. 

The experience which I have enjoyed 
most of all was the conferring of the 
honorary degree of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School at the City College of Cal- 
cutta on one of the modern saints and 
prophets of India, the soul of the Cen- 
tenary, Rev. Hemchandar Sarkar, in the 
presence of a large company of invited 
guests. Five graduates and holders of 
honorary degrees of the school took part 
in the ceremony. It was a real disap- 
pointment that Dr. Lathrop, a trustee and 
holder of two degrees from the school, 
had not yet arrived in India. 

I am writing this letter from Madras 
in the midst of my journey to the south 
of India, which will come to an end in 
about a week. We have heard with joy 
that Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop are to join us 
at Bangalore and to participate in the 
remainder of the meetings. On February 
21 we shall sail from Colombo for Suez. 
We shall have visited more than twenty 
of the important cities in India; but our 
chief regret is that we are not able to 
secure a later date for sailing. We have 
been interested more deeply than we had 
deemed possible in India and its beliefs 
and in the Brahmo Samaj and its ideals. 
To the members of the Brahmo Samaj 
we are not only racially but also spiri- 
tually akin. It has been good to be among 
them, to take part in their worship, and 
to catch the contagion of their profound 
faith in God. They are eager to know 
more of the faith and life of the free 
churches of the Occident and to welcome 
Unitarian ministers to their pulpits. To 
be a fellow countryman of Dr. J. %. 
Sunderland is to possess an open-sesame 
to their favor. For three months I have 
been addressing large audiences on a con- 
siderable variety of subjects, not only in 
Brahmo mandirs, but also in universities, 
colleges, high schools, churches, and public 
halls, and have been quite unable to 
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respond to all the invitations that have 
come. Mrs. Southworth, together with 
Mrs. Woodhouse of England, is also fre- 
quently addressing meetings of women. 
The people of India are eager to have 
our professors teaching in their colleges, 
even for part of a sabbatical year. They 
wish, for the present, some of our young 
women as teachers in their Brahmo 
schools. They would gladly welcome lib- 
eral preachers from America’ to remain 
with them for a time and assist them in 
the task of organizing their churches. 

Is this not a challenge to which some 
of our young men and women will give 
heed? If we were twenty-five years 
younger, Mrs. Southworth and I should 
like to respond to it. We know no other 
place where our work would count for so 
much. The Brahmo Samaj has had a 
brilliant history of service rendered in 
the last one hundred years—in religion, 
in education, in social uplift. And it is 
not a spent force. It includes to-day many 
of the leading men and women of India. 
Not only are they helping to create a new 
religion in the midst of the many reli- 
gions of the Empire, but out of the vari- 
ous races of the land they burn to create 
a new nation, and they are turning with 
longing eyes for sympathy and fellowship 
to the great free people of the West. I 
cannot begin to point out the various ways 
in which we may help them in their great 
task. Adequately to respond to India’s 
challenge at the present time would mean 
for our churches a baptism of Pentecostal 
fire. 

FRANKLIN ©. SourHwortH. 

[There will be another letter from Dr. 
Southworth in an early issue—The 
Eprror. ] 


Young People’s Drama Work 
Praised by League Bulletin 


Favorable comment on the dramatic 
work of the Metropolitan Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U. in the New York City area 
occupies the editorial page of the Feb- 
ruary 19 number of The Church and 
Drama Bulletin, issued by the Church and 
Drama Association, of which Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman is president. It reviews the re- 
cent annual Little Theater Tournament, 
and says: 

“The Metropolitan Federation of Unita- 
rian Young People’s Societies are doing 
a pioneer work in the field of religious 
drama which merits wide recognition. 
For the past five years they have been 
conducting an annual tournament among 
the Unitarian Churches of the metro- 
politan district. It has been the privilege 
of the executive director of the Church 
and Drama Association to serve as one of 
the judges for the past four years. 

“The performances as a whole this year 
marked a distinct advance over past per- 
formances. We should like to see other 
denominations follow the example of the 
Unitarians, and eventually we hope to 
conduct a tournament of the entire metro- 
politan area to determine the best group 
of church players in the city. 

“We congratulate the Unitarian young 
people on their splendid dramatic attain- 
ments.” 
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Doctored Hymns 


_ Recently, the daily press carried the news that the committee engaged 
in compiling a hymn book for the newly-created United Church of Canada 
has rejected Kipling’s Recessional, because it contains the line, “Or lesser 


breeds without the law.” 


We understand that, not long ago, our Presby- 


terian neighbors, sharing the same objection, wrote to the author, asking 
him to change the phrase to one less offensive to Christian ears, only to be 


answered with a firm refusal, the poet responding, 
“What I have written, I have written.” 
In other words, take it or leave it, as it came from its author’s pen. 


with Pilate’s famous assertion, 


in spirit if not in letter, 


We 


confess that with Mr. Kipling’s attitude we find ourselves in complete 
agreement. There is too much doctoring of hymns to suit the theological 


tastes of one, or another, denomination. 


It reveals a deplorable lack of 


both imagination and literary honesty. Our Unitarian hymnals contain 
many specimens of this vice: “Sun of my soul, thou Father dear” ; “Rather, 
again to thy dear name we raise”; “Onward, onward, though the region.” 


Here is literal-mindedness gone mad. 


If our consciences forbid us to sing 


a hymn as its writer created it, let us have done with it altogether. Either 


accept its phraseology unaltered, or leave it alone. 


A Divided Christ 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 
THe GRmbAT GALILEAN. By Robert Keable. 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. $2.50. 


This book gives clear evidence of being 
the work of a divided mind. Herein lies 
its chief significance. This view gains con- 
siderable support from the story of Mr. 
Keable’s theological transitions. The son 
of an Fuglish clergyman, his evangelical 
upbringing led him to preach in the streets 
while an undergraduate at Cambridge. 
Later he passed to Anglo-Catholicism and 
was sent as a missionary to Africa. Dur- 
ing the last year of the World War he 
served as chaplain of an African contingent 
in France, and while there lost confidence 
in “official religion.” Becoming author, in 
order “to break away from the civilization 
of cities,” he went to live in Tahiti, wheze 
his present book was finished just before 
his death at the age of forty. From this 
brief biographical sketch, and from the in- 
ternal evidence the book affords, it seems 
certain that at the time the volume was 
written, the author’s strong, restless, ag- 
gressive mind had not yet found a quiet 
resting place; it was still divided and 
somewhat confused. 

The avowed purpose of the book, we are 
told, is to give the common man a clear 
idea of the teachings of the historical 
Jesus, and to save, for the purpose of wor- 
ship, the beautiful figure of the traditional 
Christ. With this aim, the author begins, 
strange as it may seem, with the definite 
statement that if newspapers had been in 
existence at the time of Jesus’ death and 
an obituary of him had been written, ‘no 
editor could have found in the literature 
of his day as much as his name. ... We 
do not know with anything approaching 
historical certainty ef ~10m he was born, 
or when or where; tow long he lived, or 
how long he labored; and the sayings 


which are indubitably his are a mere 


A. R. H. 


handful.” Yet out of this historical 
poverty the author manages to get suffi- 
cient material to fill five of the eight 
chapters which constitute his book. How 
he succeeded in knowing those sayings of 
the mysterious Jesus which he assures us 
“are indubitably his,” he does not say. 
But he quotes several “handfuls” of New 
Testament sayings which he confidently 
ascribes to the Nazarene. Mr. Keable 
seems to have known that Jesus, about 
whom at the time of his death nobody 
seemed to know anything, was ‘“essen- 
tially an ignorant man”; for he seems to 
have believed that Roses wrote the 
Pentateuch, and to have accepted the story 
of Jonah and the accounts of the Jewish 
kings and prophets as history. Further- 
more, “Jesus no doubt had no idea as to 
the existence of the New World.” Even 
his saying that God was our Father “was 
a guess that was wrong.” 

However, the author finds that Jesus, 
though “an ignorant Jew,” was so much 
more richly endowed with common sense 
than his fellow men that he lived “as a 
sane man in a world of lunatics’; and 
that he would be so to-day were he living 
in the midst of this generation. Thus, 
being so gifted as a man of common sense, 
Jesus’ judgment of sin, individual and 
social, was supremely wiser than that of 
the Church which bears his name; so 
much go that he verged on free love, on 
the one hand, and on communism, on the 
other. Of the traditional Christ, the 
author presents a majestic and beautiful 
picture. To him this Figure cannot be 
identified with an historical Jesus. His 
main power and charm “lie in the fact 
that he is not historical, that he is not 
mummified in any Gospel.” To the build- 
ing up of this traditional Christ, the 
Christian God, has contributed the pious 
imagination of many generations. “The 
Jew has given of his mysticism, the Greek 
of his subtlety, the Roman of his justice, 
the Anglo-Saxon of his practicality, and 
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the Frank of his sense of beauty.’ The 
beginning of this Christ antedates the 
written Gospels. That his early followers 
thought a generation after the Crucifixion 


that the traditional Christ was the same 


Jesus they had seen upon the earth, was 
due to the fact that “they were amazingly 
ignorant and superstitious.” Even Paul’s 
mind “was twisted, distorted, and _ ig- 
norant.” So the traditional Christ and 
the historical Jesus are irreconcilable. 
Yet the author, true to his purpose, urges 
with great vigor and trenchant phrase 
orthodox Christians and liberal Christians 
alike to worship the traditional Christ ‘as 
the God of our imagination,” and to fol- 
low the teachings of the historical Jesus 
“as the God of common sense.” In other 
words, his divided soul offers the Chris- 
tian world a divided Christ. 

It seems to me that the earnest appeals 
of this stimulating book are on the whole 
superfluous. Orthodox Christendom has 
been and is worshiping its divine Christ 
and trying, though haltingly, to follow 
his teachings as Jesus of Nazareth. To 
his worshipers, Christ is not a synthetic 
Figure built up of the imaginations of 
Jew, Greek, Roman, and Saxon, but an 
actual divine Person who, of his own will, 
was born in human form, lived and 
labored in Palestine, died, arose from the 
dead, and ascended into heaven, where 
he lives and intercedes for his followers 
with the Father. So the orthodox Chris- 
tian is not likely to be stimulated by Mr. 
Keable’s appeal to worship a fictitious 
being; and the liberal Christian, who be- 
lieves that the traditional Christ is a 
fictitious being, does not worship him and 
eannot worship him. Therefore, as_ it 
seems to me, the reader of this volume, 
whatever his persuasion, in the end will 
contentedly find himself where he was 
before, and in disagreement with the 
author. 


Smith’s First President 


LAURENUS CLARK 
or SMITH COLLEGE. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


SpeLyn, FIRST PRESIDENT 
By Harriet Seelye Rhees. 
$5.00. 


Emerson’s familiar statement that “every 
institution is the lengthened shadow of 
one man” finds conspicuous substantiation 
in the relation of Smith College to its first 
president. The selection of Laurenus 
Clark Seelye to the office was nothing less 
than providential. In their choice, the 
trustees of the infant institution showed 
rare wisdom and foresight. They builded 
better than they knew. The real founder 
of Smith was John M. Greene. Sophia 
Smith had about as much idea of the col- 
lege which her generosity made possible 
as Johns Hopkins had of the hospital and 
university which bear his name. In both 
instances, the credit belongs to the men 
who composed the first boards of trustees. 
In the case of Smith, it was Mr. Greene 
who, as minister and adviser of the 
wealthy spinster of Hadley, persuaded her 
to make the bequest: and after her death, 
it was mainly his vision and foresight 
which, both in the selection of trustees, 
and in their guidance, laid the foundations 
of the Northampton institution. In no 
small measure, also, was he responsible 
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for the wisdom which, from the many pos- 
sible candidates for the presidency of the 
venture, selected the young Amherst pro- 
fessor of English literature. It was no 
easy task this man found laid upon his 
shoulders. In these days of emancipated 
womanhood, when practically every sphere 
of activity is open to the stronger sex, it 
is difficult to realize that, in this country, 
half a century ago, the higher education of 
women was still in its initial stages. 
Even people otherwise broad-minded and 
progressive were inclined to believe that 
to endow young women above the levels 
of culture was a mistake. While the gen- 
erality were certain that woman’s proper 
sphere was the home, her legitimate in- 
terests in life were limited to Kinder, 
Kirchen, und Kuchen. True, by the early 
seventies of the last century, Vassar, Wel- 
lesley and Mount Holyoke had already 
opened their doors, were tentatively blaz- 
ing trails in a world which viewed their 
efforts with incredulity. And now their 
‘anks were joined by another college of 
the same kind. On a summer’s day in 
1875, with exercises conspicuously simple, 
Smith College announced itself as open 
for business, inaugurating its first presi- 
dent at the same time. 

The venture thus launched was essen- 


tially modest. “The tangible equipment 
of the institution consisted of thirteen 


acres of land, one building, a fund of a 
little over four hundred thousand dollars, 
ten. scholarly trustees, and one inexperi- 
enced young president.” The man who 
thus entered upon his life work came of 
good, old, small-town Connecticut stock, 
shrewd, cultivated, law-abiding, God-fear- 
ing, stanch supporters-of church and state, 
typical products of the older New England. 
Of his four brothers, one was a successful 
physician, one became a prominent lawyer, 
while the two others entered the Congre- 
gational ministry. All were men of ex- 
ceptional ability, Julius Seelye, especially, 
making his mark as a brilliant teacher and 
profound philosopher, serving for many 
years on the Amherst faculty, and ulti- 
mately becoming president of Amherst. 
Altogether natural, therefore, was it for 
the youngest brother, Laurenus Clark 
Seelye, to follow in their footsteps. He 
also studied for the ministry, was ordained, 
and for three years was minister of the 
North Congregational Chureh in Spring- 
field, Mass., his first and only pastorate. 
Thence, in 1865, he withdrew to enter upon 
the duties of his professorship at Amherst, 
Which he administered with conspicuous 
suecess. During all these early years, Mr. 
Seelye won for himself no slight recogni- 
tion for his mental gifts and talents for 
spiritual leadership. 

Yet in this quiet, unassuming man of 
letters and consecrated clergyman, only a 
trained eye could have detected the quali- 
ties necessary for the task he was now to 
assume, and which he was to accomplish 
with such success during the rest of his 
long life. He himself had no exaggerated 
ideas of his own fitness for his new work. 
He entered upon it with misgivings, but 
with a spirit of genuine consecration. But 
he had in him the stuff martyrs are made 
of; and with growing vision and whole- 
hearted courage and devotion, he proceeded 
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to fight the good fight of an unpopular 
cause and carry it through to victory. 
3eginning with a class of only fourteen 
young women, with unfailing enthusiasm 
and steadfast obedience to his ideals, he 
proceeded to champion the forlorn hope 
of the higher education of woman, until, 
years afterwards, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the world come round to his ways 


of thinking, “and the multitude make 
virtue of the truth it had denied.” As we 


have said, in the beginning the cause he 
had espoused wholly lacked popular sup- 
port. Even the more advanced members 
of his own profession looked at it askance. 
At one of Smith’s earlier commencements, 
no a person than Charles William 


less 


L. CLARK SEELYE 


Eliot took occasion to express the dis- 
trust generally shared: “The college edu- 
cation of young women is an experiment, 
the issue of which can be completely re- 
vealed only after the lapse of many years 
or even of generations. . .. There are in- 
dubitable dangers besetting the experiment 
of prolonging by several years what has 
hitherto been the common period of a girl’s 
education, which prudence and skill may 
do much to avert.” Combined with this 
hostility of public opinion were also diffi- 
culties of another kind—scanty means, 
problems of discipline and administration, 
which multiplied the young president’s re- 
sponsibilities a hundred fold. Yet, with 
patience, sympathy, perseverance, faith, 
more than by the exercise of more sensa- 
tional gifts, Dr. Seelye was able to sur- 
mount them all. In time, he beheld the 
seed sown with diligent care bring forth 
abundant harvests. 

The record of this long, busy, fruitful 
life is presented in a volume written after 
the fashion of the conventional biography, 
having nothing in common with the modern 
methods of Messrs. Strachey and Guedella. 
The book is manifestly a labor of love, the 
affectionate tribute of a daughter to the 
memory of an adored father. From it one 
gathers the impression of a rather blood- 
less personality—a consistent, conservative, 
and natural Puritan, who had in him little 
of the liberal; who, moreover, succeeded 
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less by means of any brilliant gifts than 
by dint of hard work, unflagging zeal, un- 
selfish determination. Thoroughly reli- 
gious, but entirely lacking in a sense of 
humor, his one redeeming vice was his 
love of fast horses. The portrait is well 
painted, with many a deft touch. It was 
worth painting because it portrays a col- 
lege president of a now vanished genera- 
tion significantly and well; and at the 
same time, it reflects an experience of 
human effort and attainment not without 
its lessons for this day and generation. 
A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


A Goop MarRiAGE. By Mary Brearley. 
York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Although not by any manner of means 
a great novel, this story has its good 
points. It is fiction well constructed, re- 
vealing a plot carefully worked out, and 
running true to the facts of human life. 
On an afternoon in early autumn, Mrs. 
Grandage, on the borders of middle age, 
seated in her garden, muses on the past. 
As the world sees her, she is happily mar- 
ried, with an attractive family, in com- 
fortable circumstances. She has made 
what Mrs. Grundy styles “a good mar- 
riage.” Yet, dreaming back, seeing her 
past in retrospect, she views it in quite 
another light. Beheld in the light of 
twenty-five years’ experience, her marriage, 
in many ways, leaves much to be desired. 
The setting of the story is English. It is 
told with quiet humor, sympathy, and a 
clear understanding of human realities. 
The various characterizations run true to 
fact, although both personages and situa- 
tions succeed in avoiding that pitfall of 
sordid realism beloved of modern fiction- 
writers. An honest tale, well told, con- 


New 


taining ample food for thought. A. R. H. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. By 
Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company. $1.00. 


In these days, when Rome is discussed 
for very evident reasons, the Calvert 
Series, edited by Hilaire Belloc, to which 
this book belongs, should be of more than 
usual interest. Father Pope here sets 
forth the Catholic position in regard to 
the Bible; which is, briefly, that the 
Church produced the Bible, in that it 
drew up the Canon of Holy Writ, and not 
that the Bible produced the Church. 
Therefore the Church, from the time when 
Christendom was united, has precedence 
over the Bible; it is a living traditional 
authority, vocal and trustworthy, and 
alone gives any worth or credence to the 
Scriptures. The author is logical and 
scholarly; and, as in other instances of 
Catholic scholarship, if we grant the 
premises we may allow the argument. The 
value of the book lies in the understand- 
ing it gives of the Roman Catholic’s Bible 
and the claim that only the Catholic has 
an unimpaired and unassailed Scripture, 
because he has a Church of divine author- 
ity to translate, interpret, and youch for 
it. It is also interesting in its exposition 
of the claim that Rome has never desired 
to keep the Bible away from its people, but 
only to be certain they have a reliable 
version. F. RB. 8. 
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April Treasure 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The week of spring vacation was nearly 
over, and as it had been a very cold, wet 
one, the school children felt cheated. 

“Here we have to go back next week 
and plug till June,” grumbled Jack Dale 
at supper, “and vacation’s been a total 
loss. Just rain and pour till you’d have 
to have webbed feet to have any fun.” 

“Remember the old rime about ‘April 
showers bring May flowers.’ ” 

His sister Winona’s blue eyes danced 
as she reminded him. But Jack, feeling 
like neither a poet nor a_ philosopher, 
scowled. However, he cheered up when 
his gang came whooping along and carried 
him off to a secret session in Dick Gor- 
don’s barn loft. Winona sighed over the 
dishes. Once more the boys were plotting 
something nice and leaving the girls out. 

Up in her pretty green and coral apple- 
blossom room, Winona began a long-post- 
poned letter to Aunt Madge. She wrote: 
“Dear Aunt Madge: I’ve meant to write 
and thank you for that lovley birthday 
book but—” 

Winona eyed the qualifying adjective 
doubtfully. It didn’t look right. The ‘‘e” 
must be out of joint. She erased it and 
tried “lovely,” but before she could go 
on a cautious “St! St!” from outside de- 
manded her entire attention. 

“Oh, Ginger!’ Winona hung out of the 
window and called softly, “Ill be right 
out.” 

A low, dramatic voice replied, “Put’ on 
the winged sandals and the helmet of 
invisibility and come!” 

Winona giggled as she sat on the win- 
dow sill and reached for the sturdy cot- 
tonwood bough so conveniently near. She 
hitched along it fearlessly and joined the 
dark waiting figure on the magic 
“saddle’”’—just room enough up in the fork 
of the tree for two slim girls. 

Virginia Gordon, otherwise “Ginger,” 
had been Winona’s playmate since early 
doll days. In the same way, Virginia’s 
brother, Dick, and Jack Dale were tried 
and true chums. The boys were a little 
older, a fact they never permitted their 
sorely-tried sisters to forget. 

“T have an idea,” began Ginger in the 
subdued, mysterious tone that thrilled 
Winona. Ginger usually provided the 
schemes for the neighborhood girls when 
it came to adventures, or, as practical 
parents often put it, escapades. 

“The boys are meeting in our loft,” 
went on Ginger. ‘And I overheard Dick. 
You know he always yells when he’s ex- 
cited. Well, they’re going to hike up 
Kettle Creek to-morrow. Picnic lunch and 
all. Mother’s boiling eggs this minute.” 

“Oh!” enviously from Winona. “Go on.” 

“Remember the article in the paper a 
few weeks ago about that old hermit 
Kidder the hill folks called ‘Captain 
Kida’? 


girls? 


Winona nodded vigorously. “He lived 
in a shack at the foot of that big hill with 
the rainbow-shaped rocks,” she murmured. 
“And some people thought he was a miser. 
And he died lately.” 

“Well,” Ginger continued in a whisper 
that tickled Winona’s ear, “Dad says a 
few silly folks have been digging around 
that cabin, though they haven’t dug up 
even—a doubloon. Listen! Dick and 
Jack and Dan Carroll and the Kemp boys 
are going up there’ treasure-hunting 
to-morrow !” 

Winona almost tumbled off her perch in 
excitement. ‘Oh, goodness!” she wailed. 
“Don’t boys think up the grandest things?” 

“Boys aren’t a bit smarter than girls,” 
reproved Ginger haughtily. “I decided 
before supper to get up a picnic if it 
cleared off. And I’ve been on a secret 
mission to see Ruth and Ann Carroll and 


Margot Kemp, and they’re in for it. And 
we're going to-morrow, only we wont 
lug along spades and gunny sacks. Just 


take lots of good eats and _ explore. 
Mother’s driving up to Silver Cliff, any- 
way, on business, and she’ll take us.” 

After a little more whispering, the con- 
spirators parted, Winona diving into her 
room just as Jack banged the back door. 
She watched the boys hike off importantly 
early the next morning with Rowdy, 
Jack’s Airedale, pleased as Punch at being 
included. Knapsacks, duffle-bags, lunch 
pails, and spades made an impressive line 
of march. 

Winona got into her boots and old 
khaki things, and with her lunch basket 
hurried across to Ginger’s. The others 
were there, and shortly after a big car 
loaded with chattering girls drove off in 
the same direction taken by the treasure- 
seekers. Ginger’s mother let the girls out 
in a grove on the edge of Silver Cliff. 

It was jolly hiking up the tumbling, 
runaway creek playing Indians. 

“We're stalking the boys just the way 
the Utes or Arapahoes used to stalk the 
white settlers,’ explained imaginative 
Ginger. ‘Go stealthily, and in case of 
surprise hide behind bushes or rocks. 
Well watch them dig for treasure from 
Rainbow Rocks. Then we’ll have some- 
thing to say next time they start teasing.” 

“Serves them right.” Ruth Carroll 
tossed her jet-black curls. And quiet Ann, 
as usual, echoed her sister’s opinion. 
Margot Kemp was rather a new neighbor. 
She was a tall, pretty girl with fair, un- 
bobbed hair and gray eyes. She spoke in 
a charming drawl, her face wistful. 

“T feel sort of mean trailing Don and 
Theo. They always were right nice to 
me when we lived in Texas. But now—” 

“Of course,” Ginger nodded  sagely, 
“that’s what a bad example does. We all 
used to play together, too; didn’t we, 
But about a year ago one of the 
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boys, probably Dick, thought of organiz- 
ing this athletic club in our barn, and 


we've been snubbed ever since. They 
need a lesson,” she pointed out indig- 
nantly. “Now watch your step. The 


creek makes so much noise, though, the 
boys probably won’t hear us if they're 
at the cabin.” 

She led the way up a trail that wound 
through stunted pines and great bowlders. 
Ahead of them loomed a strange granite 
formation topped by a vast irregular arch 
ealled “Rainbow Rocks.” On a sunny 
slope Winona’s eager eyes spied out glow- 
ing treasure. 

“Anemones! Oh, girls!” She went 
down on her knees to pay tribute to the 
exquisite lavender blossoms that hill folks 
hail so gratefully after the long winter. 

“We'll take some when we start home,” 
cried Ruth. “Our nature study teacher’s 
been wanting some.” 

“Mother loves them,” remembered Gin- 
ger, caressing a furry little cup. “We 
must show these to her.” 

After that the girls climbed steadily 
and silently. When one’s breath is being 
used entirely for action, conversation 
must wait. 

“Play—it’s—the Matterhorn,” Ginger 
gasped as they made it up the last rough 
stretch, fairly on hands and knees. At 


A Comparison 


Apple blossoms look like snow, 
They’re different, though. 

Snow falls softly, but it brings 
Noisy things: 
Sleighs and bells, 
Cosy nights. 

But apple blossoms, when they go, 
White and slow, 

Quiet all the orchard space, 

Till the place, 
Hushed with falling 
Filled with dreams. 


forts and fights, 


sweetness, seems 


—John Farrar. 


the top they lay flat and easily looked 
through the rude areh, which commanded 
a wide view. 

“There, you see!’ murmured 
and waved her hand eloquently. 
down and they’ll never see us.” 

Below them several hundred feet stood 
a dilapidated cabin. The boys were dig- 


Ginger, 
“Serooch 


ging with an energy that would have 
amazed their parents, especially when 
contrasted with the languid air with 


which chores were usually performed. Oc- 
ecasionally a boy would drop his spade 
and disappear inside. The girls caught 
only an indistinct murmur, with an occa- 
sional yell from excitable Dick. But ac- 
tions spoke much louder than words. 
Rowdy, the dog, was having his day. He 
barked and eapered and made eager sorties 
up the creek. 

“They think there may be a secret horde 
inside,” deduced Winona. “You know 
poor old Kidder gave what few things he 
had to those kind Nelsons who nursed him 
through his sickness. Their little ranch 
is up the creek. Thelma Nelson is a dear. 
There! that’s their shepherd dog barking 
at Rowdy now.” 

“Well, Kidder was no miser,” scoffed 
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Ruth. “Daddy said he was too poor to 
pay his bills. The Nelsons took care of 
him up to the time he died.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t the boys be furious if 
they knew we were here!” laughed 
Margot. “I’m going to call Don and Theo 
‘The Gold Bugs.’ ” 

Winona’s blue eyes had been taking in 
other things besides the boys’ antics. She 
had spied the lunch pails and baskets 
piled on a stump down the hill from the 
cabin, together with discarded coats and 
sweaters. And she was the only one with 
keen eyes. The two Nelson goats had 
strayed down the hill and with great in- 
terest were investigating the stump. Win- 
ona stopped laughing and looked worried. 

“Oh, that’s a shame! We mustn’t let 
them get away with it, girls!” She 
started up, but Ruth pulled her down. 

“Serves them right,” repeated spunky 
Ruth. “Didn’t Don take our fudge and 
the cup cakes we meant to bring? Let 
the goats have the picnic.” 

But Margot was all sympathy and, 
megaphoning with her hands, called a 
warning. But the boys had suddenly 
disappeared. 

“They must have found something in- 
side the cabin!” Ginger jumped up and 
led the way down in a wild scramble. 
Fiven as the girls ran with laughing shouts 
and menacing gestures toward the goats, 
not a boy was in evidence. It was as if 
the dug-up earth had swallowed them in 
revenge. 

“Shoo! Seat!’ shrilled Ginger, brand- 
ishing a stick. “What on earth do you 
say to a goat?” 

Greatly disgusted at having this army 
charge them at the very climax of their 
feast, Billy Whiskers and Nanny backed 
off, bleating and shaking their heads in 
disapproval. ; 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” A _ round-eyed, 
yellow-haired girl came darting out of the 
aspens. It was Thelma Nelson, just a 
minute too late. 

“Did they get your lunch?” she panted 
ruefully. 

“Not ours,” laughed Ginger. There was 
a loud yell of discovery, and the boys 
streamed out of the cabin, very grubby 
and wrathful. 

“Hey! If you girls call that a joke— 
to steal our lunch,” began Dick, the fire 
in his eye matching his ruffled hair. 

“Did you tag us here?” demanded Jack, 
his round face streaked like a clown’s. 

“You call that gratitude!” Ginger ex- 


Riches 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 
Here’s to trees of every kind— 
The big and little, too; 
Where’er they grow in any land 
The trees belong to you! 


The pine trees and the hemlock, 
The spruce of bluish hue, 
Every oak and maple— 
They all belong to you! 


The mountain trees, snow-covered. 
The blossoming fruit-trees, too; 

Every tree, where’er it grows, 
At heart belongs to you! 
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claimed bitterly. But the boys had caught 
sight of the real culprits cavorting away, 
chased by Rowdy, who tried to make up 
in vehemence for his tardiness. 

“They didn’t get as far as dessert,” 
giggled Ruth, “so our cup cakes are safe. 
And they couldn’t open the fudge box, 
either.” 

“There’s our lunch now!” exulted Gin- 
ger as a familiar honk-honk came from 


he 
Things I Love 


MARJORIE DILLON 


I love so many, many things: 
The orchard trees where sunbeams sift, 
And perfumed petals lightly drift; 

I love the song the robin sings. 


I love a hill that’s green with pines; 
The children’s laughter, free and high; 
The cloud-flecked azure of the sky, 
Reflected in wild columbines. 


I love the glow that sunset brings, 
The mischief of the brimming brook ; 
An open fire, a friendly book... 

I love so many, many things! 


te 


the distant road. “We left ours in a safe 
place.” 

“Too bad your sandwiches and eggs are 
all gone, boys,” twinkled Winona, looking 
anything but heart-broken. 

Five boys were looking, as Jack ex- 
pressed it, “flabbergasted.” Hungry ? 
They were ravenous after their hard 
work. And they had found nothing. To 
be sure, they confessed, Dick had dis- 
covered the trap door and crude cellar 
underneath the cabin floor. But it was 
empty. And the Kemp boys had found 
a cleverly constructed wall cupboard that 
swung out and disclosed a secret cubby- 
hole—with nothing in it but a can-opener. 

Thelma Nelson listened in growing as- 
tonishment. ‘Kidder had a little money,” 
she spoke up shyly. “And that cubby- 
hole was his safe. But he gave us the 
sack of gold dust he’d saved, for nursing 
and feeding him all the time he was sick. 
He had a few Liberty bonds, too, but they 
went to pay the doctor and for the 
funeral.” 

There was a little silence. Then Jack 
exclaimed, staggering weakly and clapping 
a hand to his heart or thereabouts, “No 
buried treasure! But I’ll be buried if I 
don’t have food and plenty of it!” 

The girls exchanged swift glances. 
Magnanimously Ginger said, “We'll feed 
you. There’s loads, and We brought hot 
cocoa in thermos bottles.” 

“Life-savers!” Dick struck a dramatic 
attitude. Thelma was talking to Winona, 
who gave little shrieks of delight. 

“Girls! We're to go up and see their 
hundred little fluffy Easter chickens be- 
fore we go home!” she announced glee- 
fully. 

“April treasure, 
she gazed on 


Ginger’s mother smiled 


as the dainty anemones 
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smiling from the bleak hillside. “More 
April treasure,’ she said again as they 
watched the peeping yellow fluffs of 
chicks. 

“Nicer than any buried treasure,” said 
Winona, flashing a smile at Jack, who 
looked pale after washing. 

“IT tell you,” Ginger exclaimed as they 
started home, “let’s plan to go a-Maying 
in time to get flowers for baskets.” 

“Good idea,” remarked Dick casually. 
“We'll go into cahoots.” And the other 
boys agreed unanimously. The girls— 
well, the girls were too stunned to say 
anything. But let me whisper, the May 
picnic was such a tremendous success that 
others are being planned throughout the 
summer. 


[All rights reserved] 


“I Do Solemnly Swear” 


We quote the following from Ourrent 
Hvents - 

“Herbert Hoover, when he became Presi- 
dent, did not say, ‘I do solemnly affirm.’ 
He chose to take the oath, rather than 
the affirmation of office, and therefore said, 
‘IT do solemnly swear.’ It had been assumed 
that the President-elect would ‘affirm’ 
rather than ‘swear.’ However, when In- 
auguration Day came, he took the oath 
which all Presidents, except one, have 
taken when they assumed office. It was 
stated that President Hoover, although a 
Quaker, has no objection to taking an oath. 
He did so when he became Secretary of 
Commerce in the Cabinet and decided to 
do so again when he became President. 
Thus, Franklin Pierce stands alone as the 
only President in the history of the United 
States who said ‘I affirm’ when he was 
inaugurated. 

“While Mr. Hoover was taking the oath, 
the Bible in front of him was open at the 
fifth chapter of Matthew—the beginning 
of the Sermon on the Mount. After he had 
taken the oath, he kissed the Bible at the 
twenty-ninth chapter, eighteenth verse, of 
the Book of Proverbs. That verse reads 
as follows: ‘Where there is no vision, the 
people perish; but he that keepeth the 
law, happy is he.’ ” 


Confidential 
MARJORIN DILLON 


Some things I don’t enjoy at all: 
When grown-up people come to call, 
They pat me on the head and say, 
“Are you a good boy every day?” 


No matter when they’ve called before, 

The minute I come in the door, 

They look me over, head to toe, 

With—‘Goodness, how that child does 
grow!” 


One says to Mother, in surprise, 

“My dear, he has your nose and eyes.” 
Another cries, “I never saw 

A child that looked so like his pa.” 


It’s hard to be polite and good, 

(And Mother’s anxious that I should). 
I always hope another day 

They'll think of something new to say. 
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eae Island 1929 


June 29 the season begins, with Young 
People, tv be followed by usual 
program till August 17 
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The time has arrived to make plans for 
the summer season, and it is not too early 
to ask for reservations for the confer- 
ences at Star Island. The assignments 
of rooms will not be sent out until on or 
after the first of May, but applications 
will be considered in the order of their 
receipt. 

The Star Island season begins this year 
on June 29, when the Young People’s 
Religious Union will take possession for 
the fortnight following. The young people 
expect as the principal speakers Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy and Rev. Dan Hunt- 
ington Fenn for the first week, and Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner and Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton for the second week. Evening 
addresses will be given by Rev. Leon R. 
Land of the Bronx Free Fellowship, Prof. 
Jobn P. Marshall, and others. Miss 
Elizabeth Hall of Braintree, Mass., is pro- 
gram chairman this year and reservations 
should be made through the Y. P. R. U. 
Shoals Committee, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The Religious Education Institute ex- 
tends from July 13 to July 20, in charge 
of Kenneth MacDougall, director, and 
Waitstill H. Sharp, dean. Arrangements 
should be made through Mr. MacDougall 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. Among 
those already engaged for lectures are Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom of Tufts Medical School, 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake of the Theological 
School in Harvard University, Prof. 
Henry N. Wieman of the University of 
Chieago Divinity School, and Prof. Am- 
brose W. Vernon of Dartmouth College. 

Registration for General Alliance 
Week, from July 20 to 27, should be 
made through Miss Clara EH. Billings, 
17A Forest Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
The usual helpful program is being 
planned by Miss Mary F. Gill and ber 
committee. 

The Shoals General Conference, from 
July 27 to August 10, is in the hands 
of Rey. Houghton Page of Greenfield, 
Mass., and registrations are made 
through Miss Sara Comins, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Among the speakers 
will be Dr. Louis C. Cornish; Dr. and 
Mrs. William I. Lawrance; Rev. and 
Mrs. George Lawrence Parker of 
Toledo, Ohio; Rev. Ralph E. Bailey 
of Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. John P. 
Marshall; Rey. George H. Badger of 
Orlando, Fla.; Dr. Alfred R. Hussey 
of Plymouth, Mass.; Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson of Plainfield, N.J.; Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis of Beverly, Mass., also 
several others. 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge is again in 
charge of No Program Week, from August 
10 to 17, after which the Congregational- 
ists will have their usual two weeks’ con- 
ference. Miss Sara Comins will receive 
applications for, rooms for No Program 
Week. This week is proving increasingly 
successful. While there is no prearranged 
program, the guests co-operate in im- 
promptu talks and other amusements in 
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the evening or when bad weather keeps 
folk indoors. 

The Summer Meetings Association in- 
vites not only those who now go to the 
Shoals, but former Shoalers and all who 
are interested in the Shoals work, to be- 
come members. Several classes of mem- 
berships have been established, ranging 
from annual members at $2 to life mem- 
bers at $50. 


Lent at Pasadena, Calif.; 
Minister’s Salary Raised 


Candlelight vesper services were held 
Sunday afternoons of Lent at the Vista del 
Arroyo Hotel in Pasadena, Calif., by the 
Union Liberal Church. The great lobby 
resembles an old Spanish church and seats 
about three hundred persons. It was lighted 
for this service by tall iron candelabra 
and the glow of the sunset in the great 
western windows. The music was by the 
double quartet of the church. The Star 
Island service was used, with a fifteen- 
minute address by Dr. Bradford Leavitt. 

Good Friday evening there was a some- 
what similar service in the chapel of the 
famous Mission Inn at Riverside, Calif. 
Dr. Leavitt was invited to conduct the 
service and give the address. A mission 
was held at the Pasadena church during 
Holy Week by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, with Dr. Horace Westwood in 
charge. 

The trustees of the Pasadena church 
recently increased the minister’s salary by 
$1,200, and back-dated it to January 1. 
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Personal Visitations 
After Dallas Mission 


Personal visitations, invitations to social 
gatherings, and the mailing of literature 
are methods of “follow-up” to be used by 
the First Unitarian Church of Dallas, 
Tex., to conserve the influence of the 
preaching mission of liberal religion held 
there by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
February 24-March 3, with Dr. Horace 
Westwood, League mission preacher, giv- 
ing the addresses. 

The minister, Rev. John Brogden, re- 
ports that two persons have joined the 
church since the mission, making six since 
the first of the year, and that there are 
prospects of several other members before 
the close of the year as a result of these 
meetings. “Dr. Westwood brought an 
eloquent and forceful presentation of lib- 
eral Christianity,” says Mr. Brogden. 
“His concern to fit into the local condi- 
tions and program makes him invaluable 
to the local minister. We appreciate very 
much the organization of the League and 
the generosity that makes possible the 
quickening of interest in liberal religion 
both in our community and in our mem- 
bership that the mission has accomplished.” 

Temperatures ten to twenty degrees 
colder than the corresponding period last 
year, with a recurrence of the influenza, 
handicapped the mission at the outset, 
but during the last three meetings, when 
good weather prevailed, the attendance 
ranged from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty persons, Mr. Brogden reports. 


Parish House for Church in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Unitarians of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
have voted to build a parish house, which 
in its exterior material and architectural 
lines will harmonize with the present at- 
tractive stone church building. It will 
extend from the rear corner of the church, 
and the transition will be made by means 
of a small circular tower, serving as a 
vestibule on the first floor and as the min- 
ister’s study on the second floor. The 
accompanying architect’s sketch shows a 
portion of the front elevation and a part 


of the church. The building will be thirty 
feet wide and ninety-two feet long. It 
will include classrooms for the church 
school, and an assembly hall, adequate 
for the general exercises of the school, for 
the serving of suppers, for the presenta- 
tion of entertainments, and for social 
gatherings. The cost will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000. Isaac Sprague is 
chairman of the Building Committee, and 
Kilham, Hopkins, & Greeley of Boston, 
Mass., are the architects. 
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Emerson’s Ministry 


Facts about his formal relations with 
the church, in reply to letter 


Rey. Robert Weston of the Follen 
Chureh, East Lexington, Mass., reminds 
Tue Recister that Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
after leaving the Second Church in Bos- 
ton, supplied at New Bedford, Mass., for 
some time and that, after he removed to 
Concord, “he preached at East Lexington 
from November, 1835, to September, 1838; 
so that he could not properly be said to 
have given up the ministry until then.” 
Mr. Weston’s criticism was in connection 
with THE ReeistTer’s article of March 21 
on the centenary of Emerson’s ordination 
at the Second Church. 

No one at all familiar with the facts 
of Emerson’s life would assert that he 
preached only at the Second Church. It 
is well known that he supplied the New 
Bedford pulpit for several months and 
declined a call to settle there, and that 
he also supplied the pulpit in Concord, 
Mass., three months, when the minister, 
Rey. H. B. Goodwin, was ill. He preached 
for a considerable period at Hast Lexing- 
ton, as Mr. Weston states, but refused to 
be settled as pastor there, replying to all 
urging: “My pulpit is the lyceum plat- 
form.” Nor were these his only preaching 
experiences. 

Emerson, as THE ReEcGiIsTerR intimated, 
was never settled as minister over any 
church but the Second Church in Boston, 
although his preaching continued, even 
after he was at East Lexington. For at 
least four years after leaving the latter 
church, in 1888, he was usually in a pulpit 
on Sundays and preached occasionally as 
late as 1847. Even during the Civil War, 
he spoke often on Sundays to Theodore 
Parker’s society and other churches. 

An obvious error crept into the caption 
beneath the picture of Emerson used with 
Tue RectsTer article. This unusual like- 
ness was chosen because it represented 
Hmerson as he looked about the time of 
his Second Chureh ministry. It was from 
a miniature painted in 1844 and was 
therefore made not two years but twelve 
years after he left that pulpit. 


Death of Lady Van Horne 


The death of Lady Van Horne, widow of 
Sir William Van Horne, in Montreal, 
Canada, takes from the Church of the 
Messiah one of-its most valued and inter- 
ested members. Lombard College mourns 
the passing of this distinguished woman, 
because she was the last survivor of its 
first graduating class, 1856, in which there 
were six students. Lady Van Horne’s 
death occurred January 24. She was a 
music-lover and an accomplished pianist, 
anart critic, an experienced horticulturist, 
and an authority upon orchids. 

As Miss Addie Hurd, a resident of Gales- 
burg, Ill., where Lombard is situated, Lady 
Van Horne married William C. Van Horne 
in 1867, when he was division superintend- 
ent of the Chicago and Alton railroad. He 
became general manager of the Canadian 
Pacific in 1882, completing construction 
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of that road from coast to coast. In 
1894 he was knighted by Queen Victoria. 
Sir William later became president of the 
road and was prominent in forming 
steamship lines. 

Lady Van Horne was buried beside her 
husband in Joliet, Ill., where her body was 
conveyed in the private car “Van Horne” 
by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, after 
funeral ceremonies at her home in 
Montreal. 


Ten Years at Chestnut Hill, 
Dr. Moore on Absence Leave 


To mark the tenth anniversary of his 
settlement as minister of the First Church, 
Unitarian, in Chestnut Hill, Mass., Dr. 
Addison Moore has been granted a six 
months’ leave of absence. He and Mrs. 
Moore will spend the time abroad. He 
will return to resume his pastoral duties, 
September 22. 

During his absence, the pulpit will be 
supplied as follows: April 7, Dr. George 
F. Patterson of the American Unitarian 
Association; April 14, Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son of the First Parish, Brookline, Mass. ; 
April 21 and 28, Prof. William W. Fenn 
of the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity; May 5, Rev. Walter S. Swisher 
of the Unitarian Church, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; May 12, Rev. Paul S. Phalen of 
the West Newton, Mass., Unitarian 
Church; May 19, Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
the First Unitarian Chureh in Buffalo, 


N.Y.; May 26, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of 
Arlington Street Chureh, Boston, Mass. ; 


June 2 and 9, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight 
of Dartmouth College. 


N. E. Associate Alliance 


The Alliance branch of the Unitarian 
Church in Taunton, Mass., will be hostess 
to the spring meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance, Thursday, April 11. 
Following prayer by the minister, Rev. 
Dan H. Fenn, an historical sketch of the 
church will be given by Mrs. Minnie K. 
Sayles, president of the branch. Mrs. 
Harry A. Stevens, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Alliance Cheerful Letter Exchange, 
will speak on “The Wider Vision of Cheer- 
ful Letter Work. Miss Sara,Comins will 
make announcement of the Star Island 
meetings this summer, and the collection 
will go toward the Shoals work. Rev. 
Otto Lyding, minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Nashua, N.H., will give 
an address at the forenoon session, and 
Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
will deliver the address of the afternoon. 


Personals 


Henry K. Bush-Brown, a member of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C., designed the Hoover inaugural 
medal. On the committee which formally 
presented one of the medals to Mr. Hoover 
were Frederic A. Delano and Julius Gar- 
finckel, also members of this church. 


Both 
England, 


and Nottingham, 
chose 


Birmingham 
at their last elections, 
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Unitarians as lord mayors. In Birming- 
ham, he is Councillor Byng Kenrick, an 
active member of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, and a prominent leader in the or- 
ganization of the new General Assembly 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches. 
At Nottingham, the new Lord Mayor is 
Alderman A. R. Atkey, a member of the 
High Pavement Chapel, and an old pupil 
of the Sunday-school. Like his imme- 
diate predecessor, Alderman Atkey has ap- 
pointed Rey. Simon Jones of this church 
as his chaplain. 


John M. Grimm, a member of the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has been appointed a judge 
of the Supreme Court of that State. He 
was at one time president of the board 
of trustees of this church. 


George K. Young, an instructor in Eng- 
lish at the Schenley high school in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Mrs. Young, both of the 
First Unitarian Church in that city, are 
organizing a student tour of Europe this 
summer, sailing from New York City, 
July 6. 


Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Eugene, Ore., has 
just been elected president of the newly 
organized Liberal Club of Eugene. This 
club is made up of sixty prominent citizens 
of the University City, including fifteen 
leading members of the faculty of the 
University of Oregon, three other minis- 
ters, and the secretaries of the University 
Y. W. C. A. and the University Y. M. CO. A. 


Rev. Thomas J. Horner of Wilton, N.H.., 
recently minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Nashville, Tenn., has undergone 
a second operation for cataract, this time 
on the left eye. He has been informed 
that he will be able to see as well, if not 
better, than he ever did before. 


Dr. Louis Warner Riggs, a chemist of 
note, who for twenty years was known as 
a toxicologist in New York City, and who 
died at his home in Yarmouth, Maine, 
January 22, was long a devoted Unitarian. 
For many years he was an earnest sup- 
porter of the Old Central Chureh in Yar- 
mouth, and continued his loyal service 
when it was merged with the Universalist 
Chureh. Since coming to Yarmouth in 
1911, Dr. Riggs had been active also in 
civic and educational activities. 


Unitarian young people of Wellesley 
College have been awarded scholastic 
honors as follows: Eunice Cook of Lowell. 
Mass., elected to Phi Beta Kappa and 
named a Durant scholar; Katherine 
Abbott of Lynn, Mass., Margaret Krolik 
of Detroit, Mich., and Elinor Mahoney of 
Salem, Mass., designated Wellesley Col- 
lege scholars. 


Robert Lynn Cox, who has been made 
executive vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, is a promi- 
nent member of Unity Church. Unitarian, 
in Montclair, N.J., and an honorary vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, having formerly served on its 
Council. 
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A Southern Suffragist 


Death of Mrs. Sophie Gooding Rose 
Meredith, Richmond, Va., a distin- 
guished Unitarian and pioneer 


The Unitarian Church in the South, and 
especially in Virginia, has lost one of its 
most valiant spirits in the death of Sophie 
Gooding Rose Meredith, wife of Charles 
V. Meredith of Richmond, Va. Her life 
was characterized by a high courage that 
caused her to travel unfrequented paths 
when she felt that duty to her city and 
State led in those directions. 

It was this pioneer zeal and deep com- 
passion for those who suffered from the 
wrongs of the world that caused Mrs. 
Meredith to devote much energy to social 
service and to take up the cudgels in de- 
fense of equal rights for women at a time 
when neither cause was popular. 

Mrs. Meredith was born in New Bedford, 
Mass., December 12, 1852, and much of her 
girlhood was spent in Baltimore, Md. 
With this background she brought a love 
of learning and a charm of personality 
that fitted well into her new life when she 
came as a bride to Richmond, more than 
half a century ago. She at once found a 
welcome to the gracious society of the old 
South, to which her husband’s birth and 
position gave her entrance, and to which 
she proved so great an acquisition. 

For forty-eight years Mr. and Mrs. 
Meredith lived in their home on Grace 
Street, and only the encroachment of busi- 
ness houses forced their removal. They 
were reluctant to give up the home which 
had been the meeting place for many dis- 
tinguished men and women who met to 
plan for the betterment of conditions for 
women. 

Mrs. Meredith’s interest in politics began 
in the early nineties. She was not inter- 
ested in politics as a fad or as a novelty, 
but because she saw in the distress of 
many of her sex a need for improvement 
which could come only through legislation 
participated in and promoted by women. 
She entered heartily into the campaign for 
equal suffrage, and when the National 
Woman’s Party was formed she became 
the State chairman. This position she 
held until her death on August 27, 1928. 
As able as she was courageous and tact- 
ful, Mrs. Meredith never gave up the fight 
for absolute economic equality of the sexes, 
and those nearest her are convinced that 
it was over-fatigue, caused by her strenu- 
ous activities during the session of the 
Virginia Legislature in the spring of 1928, 
that brought about the illness. which 
several months later cost her life. 

Mrs. Meredith’s interests were as wide 
as they were deep. The welfare and 
progress of the Unitarian Church were 
ever among her first considerations, and 
for many years she served as a steward 
of the church and was an active member 
of the Women’s Alliance. She was a great 
lover of music and always could be seen 
at concerts, while she was also a most 
appreciative member of the Little Theater 
League and of the Woman’s Club. Her 
welfare work reached from the lowliest 
individual to the inclusion of the universe ; 
for she not only served for years as a 
member of the board of managers of 
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Spring Street Home, a refuge for fallen 
girls, to each of whom Mrs. Meredith was 
a wise and affectionate friend, but she was 
also an officer of the Virginia division of 
the League to Promote Peace. Her private 
benefactions, too, were beyond estimate. 

The loss of Mrs. Meredith is one to 
which her family, her church, her city, 
and her State would not be reconciled, 
were it not for the fact that she lived her 
life here fully and well, and was ready 
and willing to enter with the same high 
courage into the Life Eternal. 


Albany Unitarians 
Community Leaders 


The First Unitarian Church of Albany, 
N.Y., in common with others of the fellow- 
ship, exercises an influence out of all pro- 
portion to its size. 

A recent meeting of twelve men was 
called together to begin steps for changing 
the form of city government; four of them 
were of this church. James Malcom, one 
of them, was made chairman of the per- 
manent committee. In the Philosophical 
Society, about a third of the members are 
connected with this church, and Dr. 
Horatio M. Pollock is serving as president 
this year. As an outgrowth of a forum 
meeting held last spring, a vigorous Inter- 
racial Council was organized, of which 
Harold Winchester, one of the younger 
trustees of the church, is president. 

While the men of the chureh are thus 
carrying on in civie affairs, the ladies 
are active in the Women’s City Club, a 
vital and leading factor of the community 
life, and here Mrs. Russel Suter is this 
year serving as executive secretary. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Bodge Dies 


(Wentworth) Bodge, 
widow of the late Rev. George M. Bodge, 
died at West Roxbury, Mass., March 26, 
in her eighty-eighth year. A daughter, 
Mrs. George A. Littlefield, is prominent in 
the work of the West Roxbury branch of 
the Women’s Alliance. The funeral service 
was held March 29 at the home of this 
daughter, and interment was at Leo- 
minster, Mass., where her husband was 
formerly minister of the Unitarian Church. 
Before her marriage she was Miss Mar- 
garet ‘Wentworth of Brunswick, Maine, 
where in 1868 Mr. Bodge was graduated 
from Bowdoin College. 

Mr. Bodge held Unitarian pastorates in 
Dorchester, Mass. (The Third Religious 
Society), East Boston, Mass., Leominster, 
Mass., and Westwood, Mass. He retired 
from the active ministry in 1905 and later 
did considerable literary work. He died 
in 1914. 


Mrs. Margaret E. 


Dr. Dieffenbach at Monday Club 


The meeting of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Monday Club will be held Monday, April 
8, at eleven o’clock at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
will give the address on “Church Unity— 
Is It Desirable?’ Rey. Robert P. Doremus, 
of Gloucester, Mass., will be the chairman 
of this meeting, which will be open to 
the public. 
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Professor Bowen to Europe 


Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of the Mead- 
ville Theological School will sail April 6 
from New York City for a six months’ 
tour of England and the Continent. He 
will represent the Meadville School at the 
meetings of the General Assembly of 
British Unitarian Churches in Manchester, 
England. Accompanying him will be 
Ralph Wilbur of Middleboro, Mass., a 
student in the University of Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Bowen may be addressed during 


this time in care of the American BEx- 
press Company, 11 Rue Scribe, Paris, 
France. 


Dr. Southworth’s Address 


Until September 1, the address of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth of 
the Meadville Theological School will be 


123, Pall Mall, S.W. London, care of 
Brown, Shipley and Company, Ltd. 
Obituary 
The death at Newburyport on March 11 of 


Mrs. ABBIE MARY GREPNLDAF, at the age of 
ninety, reminds many. of how wide an influence 
on church life a strong and fine New HBngland 
character can have. The daughter of an old- 
time sea captain, Joseph Stevens Pike, from 
whom she inherited much of her love of order 
and discipline, Mrs. Greenleaf came early to 
the Unitarian faith, and thenceforth gave it 
a deep-rooted allegiance. Her husband, Albert 
W. Greenleaf, was for many years the ideal 
Sunday-school superintendent of the First Re- 
ligious Society (Unitarian) of Newburyport— 
an interest that since his death has been ably 
continued by his family. Mrs. Greenleaf’s own 
belief, in a wisdom and graciousness of charac- 
ter centered in church life, was expressed in 
long-continued activity in the Newburyport 
parish, and was felt by all who entered her 
home in the last few years of her restricted 
health. She was a lover of THH CHRISTIAN 
RuGIsTHR and eager for all that concerned the 
welfare of our communion. To a very unusual 
degree, further, the fine and strong influence 
of church and character in her home has been 
passed on by her children who have ‘made 
themselves integral parts of our Unitarian 
parishes in Schenectady, Pittsburgh, and Win- 
chester. “They that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as the stars 
for ever and ever.” 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


\ For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres, J 


DEAGAN 


Tower Prue 


Standard Sets $4375 up. 
Aliving ere il et lasting tribute. 


‘or informat 
J. C. DEAGAN 


167 Deagan Building, cl Chicago 
Played Direct From Organ 
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God’s fatherhood and 
human brotherhood 
are the foundations 
of FAITH and 
LIFE 


Historical Sermon 


on King’s Chapel 


Dr. John Carroll Perkins will preach an 
historical sermon on the origin and de- 
velopment of King’s Chapel, in Boston, 
Mass, Sunday morning, April 7. Raymond 
©. Robinson, King’s Chapel organist, will 
give an organ recital, Monday, April 8. 
Tuesday to Thursday inclusive, April 9 to 
11, the preacher at the Chapel noon ser- 
vices well be Rey. Elmore M. McKee, the 
University pastor at Yale University. Fri- 
day, April 12, Dr. Boynton Merrill of the 
Second Church in Newton Mass., (Con- 
gregational) will preach. 


Children’s Mission Sale, April 15 


The date for the benefit sale for the 
Children’s Mission to Children has been 
changed to April 15, because of a conflict 
of dates with the New England Associate 
Alliance annual meeting. The sale, which 
will include clothing, books, household 
goods, and other used articles, will be held 
in Horticultural Hall, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, assisted 
by a large committee. Contributions for 
the sale may be sent at once to the Chil- 
dren’s Mission headquarters at 20 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston. 


Fine Art of Living 


After a discussion of Southern work, the 
Monday Conference of Alliance Branches, 
meeting in Boston, Mass., March 4, heard 
Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, formerly presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, tell of ‘“The 
Art of Living.” 

Worthy living is the greatest art of all, 


a whole life task, Mrs. Gallagher said. 
The appeal is universal: each one must 
build his house of life. What does one 


mean by art? It is action guided by pur- 
pose, unified by a plan, determined by a 
choice. All persons are seeking happiness, 
but that, in the texture of life, is only a 
by-product. There is a germ of character 
in each person, but it must have oppor- 
tunity to develop. People must follow the 
inner urge: they must have courage in 
their choice of purpose, and, having chosen, 
must live it out. They must live part of 
each day above existence; they must re- 
new their strength as Jesus did when he 
went apart to pray. They must have faith 
and religion to build upon, must have 
companionship with God. Each must 
choose his tools to build with, but some 
necessary ones are courage, endurance, 
love, sense of humor, physical work. ‘Thus 
may they make living a fine art. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make poss!- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches work- 
ing among college students, and its 
lectures on the Bible and evolution 
in the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships : 


Contributing Laymen.... 


Subscribing Laymen...... . $25 
Maintaining Laymen...... $50 
Sustaining Laymen........ $100 
Supporting Laymen....... $500 


Send Contributions to 
Hpnry D. SHARPE, T'reasurer 
SrxTeEEN Bwacon StTRHET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter began April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches, 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work ayail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBOR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, PHILIP NICHOLS, 

Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. Swisunr, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church Schoo! 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Libera) 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


COUNTRY WEEK 


SENDS NEEDY CHILDREN 
ON VACATIONS 


Your Financial Support Is Solicited 
B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 Boylston Street, - Boston 
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For Unitarian Work 
Among Boston Italians 


The opportunity for liberal effort among 
Italians of Boston, Mass., is pointed out 
in a letter to Tue Recister from Rey. 
Samuel L. Elberfeld, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in East Boston, a district 
populated to.a large extent by people of 
this nationality. He says: 

“Good work in and around Boston could 
be done if a trusted, mentally keen young 
Italian of good character could be secured. 
An Italian tells me that we are missing 
a great opportunity for splendid work 
among his people, for he knows that we 
would not limit the field of our operations 
to religion but would stir up the lives of 
his people educationally, socially, and mor- 
ally. This is high praise coming from one 
of the old faith; and he knows that many 
of his countrymen have in belief gone 
beyond his reach and appeal.” 


Resigns at Lancaster, Pa. 


Rey. John B. W. Day has resigned the 
pastorate of the Unitarian Church of Our 
Father in Lancaster, Pa. 


Parish Notes 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—Prof. Richard W. 
Boynton of Buffalo University is supply- 
ing the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church during the illness of the minister, 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton. 


Vancouver, B.C.—Rey. Ada Tonkin re- 
cently preached a series of sermons in the 
First Unitarian Church on “The Good in 
Christianity.” The topics were: “Clearing 
the Ground,” “Catholicism,” ‘Protestant- 
ism,” “The Dissenting Faith,’ and “The 
Free Religions.” 


PorTLAND, OrE.—The Young People’s 
Fraternity of the Unitarian Church of 
Our Father recently received a gift of 
$40 from the local Laymen’s League 
chapter to reimburse the Fraternity for 
its loss when the church was entered by 
burglars and the safe broken. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—The First Unita- 
yvian Church presented G. D. Cunningham, 
England’s foremost organist, in recital on 
their Casavant organ, February 28. The 
concert attracted musicians from all over 
Southern California, and it was considered 
one of the outstanding musical events in 
Los Angeles this year. 


Boston, Mass.—The “Hour of Organ 
Music” series at the First Church, Sun- 
day afternoons, ended for this season Feb- 
ruary 17, with a program of Wagner 
music played by William E. Zeuch in 
memory of Rey. Edward Cummings, who 
was minister emeritus of this church fol- 
lowing the union of his church, the South 
Congregational, with the First Church. 
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CHURCH 
DECORATIONS 


Designed and executed by Harry 
Cochrane have a quiet, restful, distinc- 
tive charm—a combination of rare beauty 
and chaste dignity that is never at- 
tained except by the hand of a trained 
student of ecclesiastical art. 


Harry Hayman Cochrane 


Church Decorator and 
Mural Artist 


581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals’’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. j wd 4 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 
Please write for full particulars to 
Cuarues 8S. Boxster, Treasurer 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiuuram B. Nicwous, President 
Cari B. WETHERELL, Clerk 


Will you help provide family 
life for 600 girls and boys? 


Send your gift to the 
Children’s 
Aid 
Association 


41 Mt. Vernon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT B. STONE, Chairman 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CATALOGUE OF SPRING BARGAINS, 


small 
homes and_ residences, 


and large; summer 
Copy free. ORRIN 


mountain, river, or lake. 
J. Dickey, Belfast, Maine. 


FOR A FEW GUESTS—The restorative power 
of peace and quiet, on a large estate of rare 
charm; secluded, yet overlooking Boston, the 
heart of which is only five miles distant. <A 
Wholesome and attractive table, scientifically 
adjusted to individual need when required. 
Free conveyance to and from neighborhood 
churches. WoopLaANnD CREST, 23 Rockwood 
Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
Capitot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLEGIOIOURS 


445-D Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Dorchester - - 


| SKINNER 


ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGANSCOMPANY 


Massachusetts 


mmarated tara. ieee” 1 
1000 Sayings 


of History 


By WALTER FOGG 
936 pp. cloth binding, $5.00 postpaid. 


A highly valuable collection of famous 
sayings presented as pictures in prose, 
and written for the general reader as 
well as for reference. 


It is a most interesting bodk, and I 
have thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Professor George F. Swain, 

Harvard University. 

No book has found its way into my 

newspaper office that has filled such an 

important part in our library equipment 

. . .it will fulfill the same needs in 

any public library, high school, acad- 

emy, or college. Mayor F. W. Hartford, 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Great 
Companions 


Compiled by RoBerT FRENCH LEAVENS 


An anthology of prose and verse, 
gathered from all recorded time, on 
man’s relation to nature, to mankind, 


and to God. 


. . - I have found Great Companions 
an invaluable handbook of inspirational 
reading. . . Ernest Martin Hopkins, 

President of Dartmouth College. 


“A beautiful little gift book.” 
The Boston Herald. 
Nearly 700 pages. In flexible fabri- 
koid binding, $3. In flexible blue 
leather, packed in a white box, $5. 


The above books at all booksellers, or 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


% 25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. ea 


PLEASANTRIES. 


“Why don’t you answer me?” “I did, 
Professor. I shook my head.” “But you 
don’t expect me to hear it rattle away up 
here, do you?’—Pathjindé?. 


Patient (at lunatic asylum): “We like 
you better than the last doctor.” New 
Doctor (flattered): “How is_ that?” 
Patient: “You seem more like one of us.” 

—Lustige Kélner Zeitung. 


Master of history class (to pupil who 
had been ill): “I’m glad to see you back, 
Timpkins; you will have a lot of leeway 
to make up. How long have you been 
away?’ Timpkins: “Since William the 
Conqueror landed, sir.”—Passing Show. 


“Won’t you give a shilling to the Lord?” 
said a Salvation Army girl to an old 
Aberdonian. ‘How auld are ye, lassie?” 
he inquired. ‘Nineteen, sir.” ‘Ah, -weel, 
I’m past seventy-five. I'll be seein’ Him 
afore you, so I'll hand it to Him mysel’.” 

—Times of India. 


At a reception in Washington, the lion 
of the evening was a distinguished Arctic 
explorer. A stout old lady said to him, “It 
must have been terrible up there, and you 
must have suffered untold hardships and 
privations.” ‘Well, I can’t say that ex- 
actly,” rejoined the explorer with a smile. 
“The fact. is, I’ve been telling them all 
this season to large audiences.” 


Bobby: “Grandpa, why do you look so 
sad?” Grandpa: “Ah, my lad, I was just 


thinking. Hete I am seventy years of 
age, and I have done nothing that is 


likely to make posterity remember me 


nothing.” Bobby: “Oh, well, don’t worry, 
Grandpa. Maybe you'll still have a chance 
to live in history as somebody’s grand- 


father.” 


Paraphrases and commentaries are all 
very well. But I remember once I went to 
the Southern States, says Rev. Samuel 
Chadwick, and as a token of gratitude I 


presented a colored man with a com- 
mentary. Two years after I saw him 
again. and asked him how he liked it. 


“Oh, sah,” he said, “it is beautiful—bean- 
tiful! But I find the Bible throws a lot 
of light on it!” 


There were two partners in the firm, 
and one of them happening to pass on, 2 
young employee approached the surviving 
partner, with whom he was not exactly 
what you could eall a favorite. “I am 
sorry, sir, to hear of Mr. John’s demise, 
and T have come to ask if you would like 
me to take his place.” “Yes, I should 
very much,” was the reply, “if you can 
get the undertaker to arrange it.” 


Do not forget John Fiske’s political meet- 
ing. The orator: “Here’s to the United 
States, bounded on the north by the North 
Pole, on the south by the South Pole, on 
the east by the rising and on the west by 
the setting sun.” But here arose another 
speaker: “I give you the United States, 
bounded on the north by the Aurora 
Borealis, on the south by the procession 
of the equinoxes, on the east by the 
primeval chaos, and on the west by the 
Day of Judgment!” 
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weRE YOU EVER YOUNG? 


Then you remember the nursery rhyme: 


Little drops of ‘water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean, 
And the pleasant land. 


Also little contributions, added one by one, 
make a mighty addition to the fund for 
the minister’s pensions. Large contribu- 
tions have the same pleasant effect, only 
more Send them promptly to 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Unitarian Service Pension Society 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


2 following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 = 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
RELIGIOUS UNION 


Search for Truth 
Practice in Worship 
Opportunity for Service 


Meets the needs of modern youth 


Danforth B. Lincoln, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


SS 


When erdering change of 
address please send old 
as well is new address, 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1639), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5, All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.-—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister /meri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister- 
in-Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
son, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sun- 
day at 11 A.mM., Morning Prayer, with sermon 
by Dr. John Carroll Perkins on the “Origin 
and Development of King’s Chapel.” Daily 
Services, 12.15 p.m.; Monday, Organ Recital; 
Tuesday to Thursday, preacher, Rey. Elmore M. 
McKee, Yale University ; Friday, Rey. Boynton 
Merrill, D.D., Second Church in Newton. 


BOSTON, MASS.—PARKER MEMORIAL 
AND BULFINCH PLACE CHURCH. Rey. 
Christopher R. Eliot, Minister Hmeritus; Rey. 


Robert W. Jones, Minister and Direetor. After- 
noon service at 3.15. Evening service at 7.45. 
April 7: Miss Joyzelle will speak. Here 


a Challenge Awaits You! 


BOSTON, MASS..—_SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Rye hy D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedrai 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


